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What every businessman should know 
about time — and telegrams 



11 "<k~ around you al llie men you know who gel the most 
J out of a working day. Chances arc you'll find them 
using telegrams — for everything from scheduling an ap- 
pointment to closing a deal, from making a hotel reser- 
vation to submitting a hid. 

Time 19 a one-way commodity — and a precious one. You 
can't buy it or rent it or manufacture it All you can do 
is use it, as productively as possible. 

Helping you do that is Western Union's job. Speed is a 



telegram's stock in trade — a transit speed measure.! in 
minutes, speed in getting attention, speed in gelling ac- 
tion, speed in getting results. 




WESTERN UNION 



WESTERN " : 
UNION 



in A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
All THE WAVS TELEGRAMS CAN 
SAVE VOU TIME— AND MORE 
THAN TIME. JUST CALL YOUR 
WESTERN UNION OFFICE. 



Know where truck tire prices are Lowest ? 

Today, no other make beats these values - 

Goodyear's Road-Proved Hi-Miler Rib 




PRICES IOW AS THE lOWEST-and not for "juat a truck 
tire" but for the new Hi-Miler Rib by Goodyear. 
Compare these EXTRAS: 

NEW 3-T RAYON CORD — excess stretch removed by 
exclusive patented Triple-Tempering Process means 
stronger fabric, controlled growth - tread-cracking 
reduced to a minimum. 

LONG tread LIFE - Oat. husky tread of new, tougher 
compounds gives alow, even wear plus outstanding 
iionskid traction. 



H..M-*r-l.M. Tk. H,» • C— m. Ai tit. 



MORE RECAPS - Stronger 3-T Rayon cord, tougher 
rubber compounds, give this great tire long life for 
many recaps. 

PROVED PERFORMANCE— Outstanding, year-after-year 
record as preferred tire design on America's great- 
est trucking fleets ! 

YOU CANT BEAT this combination of low price and 
proved performance now waiting for you at your 
helpful Goodyear Dealer's. 

Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



The top executives of every company 



in America should read 

■ 

^g0k this 



FREE 




Certified Reports of 11 George S. May 
Company business engineering jobs selected at 
random from over 30,000 case histories 



tiodan Paalia< Imt.— Nailmllr, ten. 
ConitrsOion fnqmcciv In*.— Joipci. 
Urn. 

• rilmar Irai.— taH fiM<liia, Calif. 

• Ralph DiIIm lantoiltf, Ohio 

• I . Coo iliult.oii <•.— 

Pcnmnlo. Flo. 
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-Haw Taia City 



Here, in a profusely illustrated 28-page book, 
you can quickly see George S. May methods 
profitably at work for 11 companies in a wide 
variety of businesses. Each Certified Report 
shows what the problem was, and how it was 
handled by George S. May business engineers. 

Ha can fate immediate and decisive 
steps to reduce costs and increase 

safes Don't wait until it is too tale! 
Decide now to take action. If you are 
beginning to feel that your company is not 
operating at maximum productive capacity or that 
there may be "dead wood" among your administrative or Operat- 
ing personnel, then you should consider the services of an experienced 
business engineering organization such as the George S. May Company. 



FACTS 

not theory 



When you coll on the George S. May Company, you are drawing on 
)he only company in the world with specific business engineering 
experience with over 2800 different kind* of business during the past 
thirty yean. This ii your guarantee that the work performed by 
George S. Moy business engineer* will give you immediate and prac* 
tical results in terms of increased net profit. 



Gtorga S. May Company 
Enginaatina Building, Chi<ogo 6, Illinois 
Gantlamai' 

[~1 Plaon sand ut a copy of your late it 31-poga 

book, "Planning lor ProflW 
fj "ova yow rapratanioriva coll an wt wiihavt 

cast a* aelioarflea. 
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the MO-PAC EMPIRE 

spells*. . 



INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY! 




ARKETS and 

MANPOWER |= 





II, COAL, and 

NATURAL GAS 




OWER and 

PLANT SITES 



GRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 




OORDINATED TRAIN- 
TRUCK SERVICE 

via MO-PAC 

The WEST- SOUTH WEST offer* indus- 
try a treasure cbest of natural resources 
...m Urge labor supply... and one of 
(be nation's fastest growing market areas 
that it amply provided witb dependable 
transportation. Thinking of expanding? 
Let us give you (he facts about indus- 
trial opportunity in the 
MO-PAC Empire! 
• 

WRITE or WIRE: UaWrfcJ 
Dei* li /■ " . ml D*ptt., 
Minamri Pacific 1 inn, 
1706 W*mrt Pstific 
Bldg., Si. Umis J. M+, «■ 
Vmkw Suihw, llomiin l, 
TtX0t. Im^miritt *rt kipt 
in Uriel tonfiiJtmcr. 




SERVING THE WEST- 
SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

IF YOU think that B photographer's 
life is simple, eoasider the obstacles 
which CHARLES E. ROTKIN .sur- 
mounted to bring hack the aerial 
cover view of two Air Force jet 
trainers flying over the site of the 
new Air Force Academy in Colorado. 

Mr. Rotkin's assignment pro- 
duced a problem: how to make 
airborne jets appear to be standing 
-till 

The shot could not be made from a 
third jet. These planes do not have 
elbow room for a photographer using 
a bulky professional aerial camera. 
This meant that Mr. Rotkin would 
have to shoot from a roomier hut 
slower-moving airplane. 

But how to slow down the jets so 
that they would not come out a 
blurred image on the film? 

Solution: Mr. Rotkin went aloft in 
a C-47 transport supplied by officials 
of Peterson Air Force Base in Colo- 
rado Springs. While the 47 's pilot 
gunned his ship to full speed the 
pilots of two Peterson T-33s cut their 
engines to near-stalling speed and 
swooped alongside the transport 
from the rear. After Ihis maneuver 
was repeated several times Mr. Rot- 
kin got the picture he wanted. 

Meanwhile, another cameraman. 
First Lt. Robert A. Hatch, managing 
editor of Air Training Magazine, 




an Air Force publication, riding in 
one of the jet trainers, used a small 
camera to take a picture of Mr. Rot- 
kin in action (see above). 

You will notice that a door of the 
47 was removed to allow Mr. Rotkin 
freedom of movement while operat- 
ing his equipment. Straps and a 
metal brace held him in. Solicitous 
crewmen also gave him a parachute 
but he disdained putting it on and 
used it instead as a seat cushion. 

The grandeur of the countryside 
surrounding the site of the Air Force 
Academy is apparent in our cover 
picture. The reddish-brown irregu- 
lar ridge in the lower part of the 
photo is part of the "Garden of the 
Gods," a famous group of rock 
formations. The picture ties in with 
ANTHONY H. lEVIERO's story on 
our new West Point of the Air. For 
his article see page 32. 
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Up from the Ranks 

These are ihc presidents nf the companies in the Bell 
System. Tlicy .ill started in ihe ranl^. 

Seventeen years ago llic Bell System fir-t published 
an advertisement like this, [tut there i» a hig diffrrencc 
today. Every one of the f*w« is new. 

All of these presidents, like those heforr them, have had 
wide telephone experience— an average of 31 years in the 
Hell S\slem and 1JJ years in upper management positions 

Thr System is an up-frum-the-ranlcs business and it 
ahn» lo ki-ep the opportunity for advam emeut 0p8B to all. 

This has heen true of the telephone husinesa for many 
years and it is nowhere better illustrated than in ihr 
careers of the men who serve as president* of [Ml Sv-teni 
companies. 
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Waii sau Story 



Br WALTER O'MEARA 

ou'hc* of "The Grond Poilog*' -hit n»«f novel, 
otrt in Oclobor, .1 "th* Sponiih Brid* r " 




"Mo4t hrad, for the dusk blind. . . .". Mr. IT Mean at Waum'u Wuconiin Hner 

-Aorc a i(A Stan Schaller „/ Shepherd and Senator Sporting Good* Stan. 

Employers Mutual* of Wautau are "good people to do business with" 



As Mr. O'Meara discovered — there 
is such a thing as a Wausau pasonalitv. 
li's a certain good way of doing 
business. You'll find it in each of 
our B'J offices throughout the coun- 
try. You will find progressive in- 
surance thinking, too. 

There was a time when you had 
to have 25 or more employees lo 
qualify for Group Health and Ac- 



cident insurance. But Employers 
Mutual! now provides "Junior" 
Group Plans with the same hospital 
and surgery benefits for smaller 
groups of 5 to 2-* employees. Phone 
our local oflice or write lo Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 

Employers Mutuals handles all lines 
of casualty and lire insurance, and spe- 
cializes in workmen's compensation. 



What is there o b o u t Wausau , 
Wisconsin , that makes it the ideal 
home for one of the world's most 
important insurance companies? 

Employers Mutuals invited 

a distinguished novelist to visit 

Wausau to find out. 




"Wumau work* hard, hai aeeomplinhed murh." 
Mr. O Meara at Waumu'a Curti* Cum pa met. Inc. 



AT heart, someone has said, there are 
. only three kinds of people: sea 
people, hill peoplo and woods people. 

The pity is, so few of us can follow 
our hearts. In Wausau, they do. 

Before you've been there half an 
hour, you know which kind of folks 
they are in Wausau. They're "woods 
people"— no doubt about it! The Out- 
doors is big and very near here, and 
Wausau takes to tlie woods at the drop 
of a dry fly. 

Enjoyment of the outdoors isn't 
just a week-end thing here in Wausau. 

Many people commute from their 
cottages on the near-by lakes every 
day in summer. Many plants and 
offices (such as the Curtis Companies, 
Inc., which I visited) open early and 
close early, so everyone can givo daily 
attention to trout pools, garden plots 
and golf courses. 

Don't think that Wausau folks do 
nothing but enjoy their natural bless- 
ings. Wausau works hard, has ac- 
complished much. Yet its people are 
relaxed and friendly. They've got 
tune — and take it — to share their 
good life with others. 

It's part of their nature-of the Wau- 
sau personality. It's what makes them 
such good people to do business with! 



•HI. Mu'inimn 



Employers Mutuals of Wausau 




Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



► WATCH FOR POSSIBILITY of boom-on- 
boom. 

Administration drops plan for further 
cuts in armed services personnel. 

How does that — or how would increase 
in personnel — affect business? 

During World War II each man in 
uniform was supported by three in de- 
fense jobs. 

That's Defense Department "reasonable 
estimate. 1 

Which means upping of armed forces by 
100,000 would require 300,000 more in 
supporting jobs. 

Unemployment would disappear quickly 
with comparatively small change In 
total defense program. 

Prices would push higher, too, with 
defense materials competing with non- 
defense demand. 

Note: Warmer war — anywhere — would 
create strong upward pressure on nearly 
all business. 

► HERE ARE problems Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress will face no matter which party 
wins in November: 

1. Military manpower. 

2. Rewriting of Taft-Hartley. 

3. Effort to out personal income 
taxes. 

4. Freer foreign trade legislation. 

5. Budget and government spending. 

6. Farm price supports. 

The outlook: Eighty-fourth Congress 
probably will follow path marked by 
Eighty-third, but with sharper eye on 
presidential year — 1956. 

► STEEL PRODUCTION'S due to swing up 
this month. 

Two factors behind the push: 

Consumption runs ahead of production 
(latter at 67 per cent of capacity) for 
first time since lost spring. 

New orders for durable goods total 
$23,000,000,000, up $400,000,000 from 
year ago. 

Big props to added demand: 

Auto manufacturers, currently sched- 
uling '55 model changeovors ; appliance 
makers, facing seasonal spurt in sales. 

► BANKS HUSTLE to finance consumer 
instalment credit . 

That's back of the continuing dip 
shown in interest rates. 



But — if you're looking for a loan — 
it may pay you to shop around. 

Washington businessman did, talked 
to three banks. They quoted 5S, 5 and 
4 per cent on same loan. 

Note: Of total $21,246,000,000 in- 
stalment credit outstand-ing, commercial 
banks hold more than a third. 

But their loans are down $440,000,000 
from year ago. 

► LOOKING FOR new ideas to increase 
your business? 

This month Commerce Department will 
step up drive to aid business on three 
fronts : 

1. 300,000 industrial research re- 
ports will be published by Office of 
Technical Services. 

Reports are result of $10,000,000,000 
spent by government on research in past 
four years, are available to all 
businessmen. 

2. National Inventors Council readies 
list of technical problems affecting 
national defense. 

Council's thought: Solutions to these 
problems can be expanded into civilian 
uses. 

3. Census Bureau adds new survey — 
what homeowners spend to fix up their 
homes. 

Survey covering 100 cities will be 
issued monthly. 

Write to Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C. , for dotails. 

► PROBE of "middleman profits" loses 
steam. 

Why? 

Wholesale prices of processed foods 
are lower now than in '48. 

In '48, Index stood at 106.1: today, 
104.1. 

Dip doesn't bolster "profiteering" 
charge pinned by some politicos on 
middleman. 

► DON'T LOOK for much price-cutting 
for rest or year. 

Bargains will show up here and there 
— especially in sluggish durable goods 
area. 

But these bargains stem from over- 
stock at retoil. wholesale or manu- 
facturing level — or at all three 
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together. And stocks are being whittled 
at all levels from last year's high. 

Note, too: Wholesale prices (1947-49 
equals 100) show over-all steadiness: 
They're at 109.8 for all commodities, 
up 0.3 from mid-'53. 

Figure includes raw materials manu- 
facturer buys. 

Watch for build-up of buying in- 
ducements. 

These include easier credit, bigger 
trade-in allowances, premiums, more 
tie-in sales. 

They're fringe benefits for Christmas 
shopper. 

► DYNAMITE MARKET booms. 

Sales this year are expected to top 
800,000,000 pounds, Bureau of Mines 
says. 

That's 66 per cent above World War 
II level, more than double 1935-39 
average. 

Heavy construction— superhighways, 
dams, bridges, power plants — pushes 
sales curve up to record high. 

Meanwhile, there's drop in dynamite 
use for coal mining. Coal accounted 
for 50 per cent of sales decade ago, 13 
less than 30 per cent now. 

► ADMINISTRATION PUSHES non-discrimi- 
nation rules. 

Presidential direct ive— effect Ive by 
December — requires clause in government 
contracts barring discrimination in 
hiring, training, promotion, layoffs 
or rates of pay. 

Compliance with old order (which 
mainly stressed hiring, rates of pay) 
has been good: 

In '53, millions of employes worked 
under 6,000,000 government contracts 
worth $40,000,000,000. 

Instances of alleged discrimination: 

90, 

► AS DEBT GROWS — so grows interest. 
That's true for you, federal govern- 
ment as well. 

Lifting of U.S. debt limit raises 
fiscal '55 interest to estimated 
$6,900,000,000. 

That's $2,500,000,000 more than 
federal expenditures for veterans. 

It's $4,500,000,000 more than net 
estimated spending for agriculture. 

It also exceeds combined spending 



estimates for foreign affairs, trans- 
portation and communication, welfare, 
natural resources, labor, education 
and research, finance, commerce and 
industry. 

► LIFE INSURANCE firms pump new life 
into U.S. economy. 

New capital available by end of year: 
about $5,500,000,000. It comes from 
millions of policyholders through 800 
insurance companies. 

That's roughly 9 per cent of total 
gross private domestic investment, is 
sturdy prop to construction, business 
expansion. 

Total assets of life insurance firms 
($80,981,000,000) make It largest 
private enterprise in world. 

► RAILROADS STEP UP fight for more 
freight, passengers. 

Here's why: 

Revenue is down 35 per cent from year 
ago. Costs in same period show 8.6 
per cent dip. 

Of 125 Class I roads six list freight 
revenue increase ; 11 earn more 
passenger revenue. 

Seventeen hove deficit as against 
10 last year. 

What are the roods doing' 

Chopping fares, pooling freight, in- 
troducing piggy-back, new lightweight 
passenger trains. 

► HERE'S PLUS and minus of home-build- 
ing industry: 

Housing starts, seasonally adjusted, 
head toward 1,000,000-plus year. 

That will make '54 sixth 1,000,000- 
plus year in row. 

Minus signs: Since '50, houses built 
outstrip new households by 125,000 a 
year. 

Marriages this year — because of low 
birth rate in *30's — are expected to 
drop 5 per cent below '53. 

Plus signs: Continued high income, 
broader distribution of wealth, need 
for larger homes by growing families, 
low interest, easier down payment, 
open-end mortgages. 

Note: Construction men add obso- 
lescence as big factor in coming years. 

► NEW CRACKDOWN shapes up on domestic 
Reds. 
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Washington letter 



That's top policy behind conference 
this month (Oct. 13-15) of 94 U.S. 
Attorneys who'll meet with Attorney 
General Brownell. 

Full agenda's not worked out yet, but 
Justice Deportment spokesman says new 
anti-commie legislation heads list. 

► SMALL FIRMS pay more, per capita, 
for worker's play. 

That turns up in figures gathered by 
Associated Industries of Cleveland. 

Group wanted to see how much money 
goes into recreation programs, found: 

Average cost per employe in firms 
ranging from 100 to more than 1,000 
workers is $7.34 annually. 

Companies spend from 5800 to 555,500 
n year. 

Top outlay for big firm (more than 
1,000 employes): (11.56 per worker. 

Tops for medium-sise (499 to 1,000) 
company: 512.91. 

Tops for small (100 to 499) firm: 
514.29. 

Check these findings against your 
own recreation budget. 

► LESS THAN 8 per cent of unfair labor 
practice coses require NLHB decision. 

Desire to cut workload — not •anti- 
labor" politics — prompts withdrawal of 
board from minor grievance cases. 

Board still relies on field ex- 
aminers; in '53, they closed 87 per 
cent of 5,800 coses. 

Another 5 per cent were ended in- 
formally after hearings had started. 

Only 464 coses went to decision by 
NLRB or trial examiners. 

► JOBLESS OLDSTERS are growing economic 
problem. 

Since 1900 U.S. population has 
doubled. 

In some period, persons 65 or older 
have quadrupled (from about 4,000,000 
to 16,000,000) . 

Oldsters — about 9 per cent of popu- 
lation — make up 4 per cent of labor 
force. 

Survey of moro than 3,400 help wonted 
ads shows 34 per cent list age require- 
ments. 

Of these, 97 per cent don't wont men 
older than 45. 

Economic problem: Longer life means 



longer retirement, not longer work- 
life. 

► BIGGEST CHUNK of city budget goes 
for education. 

Figure's expected to approach 
51,000,000,000 this year. 

That's 16.7 per cent of city expendi- 
tures (55,650,000.000 In '53). 

Second biggest item, says Census 
Bureau, goes for highway facilities; 
police protection is third, sanitation 
fourth. 

Where does the money come from? 
Property taxes account for 52,760,- 
000,000. 

Sales, use, some excises produce 
another 5624,000,000; license taxes 
yield 5378,000.000. 

Difference between collections (53.- 
770.000,000) and expenditures (55,650,- 
000,000) is made up from borrowing, 
bond issues. 

Result: Municipal debt's now at all- 
time high of 511,300,000,000. 

Study covers 481 cities with more 
than 25,000 population. 

► BRIEFS : "How New Tax Code Affects 
you," U.S. Chamber Finance Department's 
guide to revised tax law, is in second 
printing of 20,000; single copies are 
free. ..Sales of dog foods are expected 
to pass the 5200,000,000 mark this 
year; Americans feed 23,000,000 of the 
pets annually. . .Federal revenue from 
sales of distilled spirits amounts to 
520,963.938,127 since 1934; nearly 
52,000,000,000 will be added to Treas- 
ury coffers this year. . .Population of 
voting age this November will pa33 
100,000,000 for first time... Jet Age 
note: Army owns 145 horses, 262 mules; 
two mules are mascots. 14 horses ore 
used for burial ceremonies. . .E and H 
Bond sales so far thi3 year exceed 
53,000,000,000— highest for nine-month 
period since 1945... Beef bargain? 
Nearly 40,000,000 head of cattle will 
be marketed this year — 8 per cent above 
last... 35 states have no regulation of 
union or employer administered employe 
benefit programs. . -Eight times as many 
research dollars are spent to improve 
manufacturing as to improve distribu- 
tion. . .Prosperity note: Tuxedo sales 
are up 19 per cent from last year. 
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EFFICIENCY 

by cutting down on steps! 

You can talk to any executive 
or employe in your organiza- 
tion instantly . . . when you 
havr RCA Modernphone. 

Modernphone gives you a com- 
pletely private intercom sys- 
tem . . . from 2 to 30 or more 
stations, without interfering 
with your phone switchboard. 
Low initial and operatingcosU. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET, or free 
demonstration in your own 
office, without obligation. 
RCA Engineering Products, 
Dept. J-250, Building 15-1,. 
Camden, N.J. 

RCA MODERNPHONE 

Today'i Mo*t Modern Intercom Syitem! 

• Simple poih-buMon operation 

• Doei not broadcast your menage 

• Helps cut switchboard load 




SOUND PRODUCTS 

RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 

Engineering Products Division 
Camden, N. J. 

k Co-ado: tCA VICTOt Company Umtod. Momtrrai 
10 



Ambassador applauds 

I have just read with a great deal 
of interest Mr. Dan Kurzman's article 
on Southeast Asia [Sept issue]. I 
should like to offer my sincere con- 
gratulations fnr the fine objective pre- 
sentation which, at least insofar as 
Cambodia is concerned, represents an 
accurate, factual account «f the pres- 
ent situation. 

I am sure that th« article will do a 
great deal toward giving your renders 
n better understanding nnd clearer pic- 
ture of the problems facing my 
country. 

NONC KlMNY 
/imoasifK/or of Ca»i6oriia 

Keynote in Graham message 

The article in the September issue 
by Billy Graham, "God Before Gold." 
merits special comment. Together with 
several friend* in business who enjoy 
anulysis of problems. I have felt for 
some time that the major economic 
error of the dny is the disregard of 
God. I believe, too, that this is the 
basis of social and other cosmic errors. 

Mr. Graham expresses these ideas 
extremely well. Congratulations to 
you for printing this article which 
sounds the keynote of today if we can 
only see It. 

Dr. R. M. Bailev 

flaitru Veterinary Hospital 

Lima, Ohio 

I just finished rending Billy 
Graham's article "God Before Gold." 
nnd I want to compliment you on pub- 
lishing such an article in your maga- 
zine. Wouldn't It be wonderful if Un- 
people of our nation would all let God 
participate in their business life? I 
fear that we forget that God's wisdom 
excels our own. 

Mas. Marvin G. Jansma 
Fulda, Minn. 

Traffic game can be bought 

In your August issue you devote con- 
siderable space to the "Let's Play 
Safe" set designed by Mr. Irvin Sha- 
piro, of Alexandria, Va. We manufac- 
ture and distribute this set for Mr. 
Shapiro . . . nnd we think that your 
readers should know that they can buy 
"Let's Play Safe" at toy, department 
and hobby stores. 

Richard M. BOMB* Adv. Mar. 

X-Aeto, Inc. 

Long Island City, JV. Y. 

Bueno, but we'll take ice cream 

Nation's Business dropped the 
gauntlet but Good Humor accepted the 
challenge. In the July issue there is 
an article to the effect that - , let the 
Good Humor man try to put hot chili 



con carne on a stick." Under separate 
cover you will receive sumc. While it 
might never be a profitable and popu- 
lar item, we do wish to establish 
versatility. 

David J. Maiioney, Pre». 
David J. Mahinrry, Inc. 
Sew York, X. Y. 

Transfer payments explained 

In your September issue. Manage- 
ment's Washington Letter, page 8, last 
Item, "transfer payments" is incorrect 
both in letter and spirit Transfer pay- 
ments are not part of national income. 
National income includes only rent, in- 
terest, wages and profits earned by the 
factors of production. 

Transfer payments are added to the 
national income figure in deriving the 
personal income figure. This is as it 
should be. because transfer payment* 
are just as spendable by the recipients 
as any other type of income. Personnl 
income nnd national income are two 
distinct figures, with several other dif- 
ferences besides transfer payments; 
and transfer payments are never, 
never included in national income. 

Georc-.k Clink Smith 

F. IV. Dodge Corporation, 

New 1'orfc, .V. Y. 

Big monlis and egg man 

Our bank sponsors a vegetable gar- 
den contest each year, giving away 
$100 in cash prixes. and we know how 
valuable the praying mantis is in a 
garden. Wonder if by rhancc you can 
furnish the address of Mr. Sidney A. 
Schwartz [mail order mantis egg pro- 
ducer reported on In August NB Note- 
book]. We would like to buy some of 
his eggs to give our contestants. 

JNO. M. J Ac it son. Vice Pre*. 

First State Dank 

Drownsville, Tenn. 
[NOTB: Box 601, Riverhead, Long 
Inland, Sew York.] 

Impelled to do something 

There are times when I wish that the 
articles published in Nation's Busi- 
ness were of lesser interest so that the 
reader might enjoy looking through it 
but could lay it down without feeling 
impelled to do something further about 

it. 

L. W. Newcomer 
Lancaster, I'a. 

Oldest wooden Indian 

I have a news clip mentioning a 
wooden Indian which is dated 1671 nnd 
is owned by a tobacconist of Hanover, 
N. H. This seems 100 years older than 
the Demuth sign mentioned in your 
August article . . older than the 
wooden Indian." We have a wooden 
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Touching Experience! 



What typist wouldn't be thrilled wilh the 
feathery response of the Remington Standard's 
exclusive TESTED TEMPO TOUCH keyboard 
. . . especially after having pounded away at 
the keys of an ordinary ty|>ewriter. This, plus 
its many other exclusive features, make the 
new Remington Standard the world's finest, 
fastest manual typewriter . . . 




SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET (R166), REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 2009,315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. 



,V>//n L. Trer Co. of Durham, ,V. C, diem of the V. S. F. tl C. and a 
coniioctor on the Peniuf Icanut, " esl t'uguua. and Maine Tumptiex 




Breaking through the web 
of traffic congestion 



The highway traffic load, which has 

.:■ i tremendously in the last twenty 

years, has far outdistanced new road 
construe lion. W ith 56 million motor vehi- 
cles now jamming U. S. highways, the 
nation face* a critical traffic problem. 

To help solve i In - problem, 5,Hii0new 
turnpike mil.-- are projected or under 
conn true! inn. and an estimated SO billion 
dollars will he put into road building and 
improvement during the neit ten years. 

Through surety bonus which guaran- 



tee performance of construction con- 
tract*. U. S. F. & C. is helping make 
many mile* of these new highways pos- 
sible. In addition, contractors through- 
out the United States and Canada rely 
on U. S. F. & C. for essential insurance 
coverage on road building operation* 
and equipment. 

Whether you build roads or use them, 
own a home or business, no matter what 
you do or where you are, there are 
coverages to uiect your needa. 



Indian in our business; over (10 years 
with us. and more than six feet tall. Dr. 
Pendergast of Tern- HDUto. Ind., Buys 
he is a good replica of Chief Penokee. 
the last chief of the extinct tribe of 
Erie Indians who settled in southern 
Ohio and who were credited with being 
the first people to cultivate tohacco, 
Previously, tobacco grew wild, like 
weeds. 

Harry H, Gorki. 
/*. ft. Gobtl, hut. 
Zaneaville, Ohio 

River got past our door 

In the article "Turnaround" in your 
August issue Vernon Plxor mention* 
that the S.S. United State* "threaded 
her way through the river tralllc" on 
entering the port, and on departure she 
"straddled the river" escorted by tugs. 

There is no river at entrance of 
Southampton Port. Ships go directly 
from the English Chnnnel to what- 
ever dock is their official tie-up. 

James Cuhley 
Angola, JV. 1*. 

Traffic interests our neighbors 

We arc publishers of a Latin Ameri- 
can magazine called Servicto* Publico* 
which deals with all aspects of govern- 
ment administration. Mr. Evans* 
article on traffic would be of great in- 
terest to our renders and we ask your 
permission to publish it in our maga- 
zine. 

Norman S. Green 
S'tw Yarlc 

It's a good fooling 

Thank yuu for the "feeling of being 
in on things." 

Glenn R. Clemens 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Children need religion 

I am the mother of a child in ele- 
mentary school. I am very interested 
in my child because I love him very 
much. I want to see him grow up in a 
religious world. 

I would like to see religion taught 
in the public schools. 

It is now an established truth that 
parents are responsible for juvenile 
delinquency. I have always felt like 
they were so this does not surprise me. 
I am very glad to see it brought to light 
in your article, "Religion In Industry." 

Mrs. Ralph Hughes 
Nokomit, Fta. 

Can't afford to be wrong 

I think Mr. Strook ["Market for 
One Billion Cans." August] shuuld 
have consulted the head offices of soft 
drink companies to learn the results 
of surveys made by those who have 
the most to gain or lose by putting 
pop in cans. Hires Root Beer has much 
to lose if it is wrong in deciding that 
it will not use tin cans. 
C. D. Hudson 

National Wooden B»x Assoc. 
Waahington, D. C. 




Over 'en thousand ogentj . . , there's one in your community. 
Comult him 01 you would your doctor or lawyer. 



V! .£ A.-. 
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CASUALTY- nut 
INSUHANCf 

noturrsuftrr 

BONDS 



United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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How trucks brought a 
"hermit community" new life 
and raised its standard off living 




Woodbury's pride, the Cannon County courthouse. Like 13 other 7V-.fl.wr counties. Cannon County depends solely on truck transport 



There are more lhan 25,000 former "hermit 
communities" in the United States— cities and 
towns 10 miles or more from the nearest fixed 
transportation. Woodbury.Tennessee.isagood 
example of the way the mobile trucking indus- 
try lias given these communities a new lease 
on life, so they can share in American produc- 
tion as well as consumption. 

Years ago Woodbury, Cannon County seat, 
had n population of 663. Today it has climbed 
past the 1200 mark. Explaining this growth. 
Mayor Marshall Duggin cites the benefits 
trucks have brought to his town: 

"There's no such thing as an isolated com- 
munity any more. Highways, automobiles and 
motor transport give any community the 



chance to grow. Woodbury has simply taken 
advantage of it. We've struck a balance l>e- 
tween agriculture and industry. Two new in- 
dustries, with a payroll of $1,500,000. employ 
S00 to 900 people here. If it weren't for trucks, 
none of the industries would probably be lo- 
cated here. In fact, I don't see how we could 
exist at all without trucks. They bring in every- 
thing we have find haul out everything we grow 
and make." 

Trucks are the only transportation agency 
that serves all America — including the 25.000 
inland communities that used to be cut off 
from the main stream of American life! 

If you've got it . . . a truck brought it! 




Mayor Colonial Shirt Corporation is on.- of the new Wood' 

Marshall Ituiuin bury indimtiiei made ponible through truck service 

to Canmin Cuunty. It furnishes employment to 



hundred* of people and contribute thnuuwds of dollars to 
Woodbury's payroll. Sew Woodbury High School is furthrr 
tlgn of groittn and progrrsl. 




American Trucking Industry 



/ 



Am«r)c«o Trucking Associations 
Washington 6. O.C. 



ACWE 



VIRGINIAN LINE 
CABINETS 



BY MY WAY 




world's fasti 
visible 



st 



Completely new . . . completely 
different . . . designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, en- 
gineered for maximum strength, 
mode to precision specifications, 
finished a new light, warm color . . . 
a now high of efficiency and beauty 
In visible equipment. 

NEW COLOR — Greytan . . . o light warm color, 

plemlngly harmonlou* "lib modern office 

machinal and furniirWngi. 
NEW APPEAR ANCf-charactariied by crlip, 

pricnafic, functional line*. 
GREATER STRENGTH — moalmum rigidity oeNe-ed 

by formation of ihell ond reinforcing m«mb«n. 

GREATER CONVENIENCE - with more copocily. 

wider label halderi ilantad lor Unproved 

rfoibiliry, more finger ipace. 
EASIER TO USE— inttrmcmbered Uide» forming 

partition* between trayi, nylon rotlen and 

rubber itopi reduce "fiction, provide »moork. 

ipeedy, quiet action. 

For more information write for 
illuttratmd brochurm No. 1046\ 



MEW ACME 
GREYTAN 
FINISH 




Standi match solar 
o-il aBiign Ol tn* 
cob-va'i. 

»t-g.o5i» and 

»o»-ii pu.iSa tor 
-•i- iti ■■■■ j-tf »•! 

•a'ai" i*&o"i o»» 
pma oBomionn. 



Acme Visible Records, Inc., crmet. vmm 

iBprffjenfohvei jo ail principal cif^l 






ONLY two of the 90 policemen of 
Wheeling. W. Va.. when examined 
not long ago. were found to have flat 
feel. I wouldn't be surprised if the 
some were true elsewhere; and I 
think this proves that a lot of un- 
kind things that are said about 
l>eople aren't necessarily so. 



lit 



WE HAVE just got a new automo- 
bile. We don't yet know whether or 
not we are going to like it Liking it 
has nothing at all to do with its per- 
formance — it comes of good stock 
and ought to take us where we want 
to go, if we steer it right. But has it 
a personality? Some cars have, 
others have not It is the nm with 
cats and dogs, and even people. The 
best car— and what I mean is the 
best individual cor, not the best 
make of car— is one that has some 
little peculiarity that makes one 
love it Some cars are haughty, 
others are democratic and informal. 
Well, we shall see. I shall await the 
first friendly squeak. 

WE SHALL soon be hearing of 
some party or candidate sweeping 
the country, or some part of it I 
think this will be a good thing. Some 
parts of the country need sweeping. 

I DONT suppose any swindle, ex- 
cept the gold hrick, which is merely a 
lead brick with a thin yellow plating, 
or the offer to sell the Brooklyn 
Bridge cheap on account nobody 
knows how valuable it really is, is 
better known to wise persons such as 
you and I than the ancient Spanish 
prisoner trick. The Spanish pris- 
oner, in this shopworn legend, can't 
get at his enormous wealth— he is in 
jail. However, for a comparatively 
small sum, he can be ransomed or 
aided to escape and then— well, 



watch his dust, as they used to say 
in or about the year 1909. For a few 
hundred dollars, so the man soys, a 
person can win untold millions. 

Well, it seems, according to a 
notice in the General Post Offi<"e in 
the City of New York, and no doubt 
in other cities, that people are still 
nibbling at this bait and still have to 
be warned. In short, they're still 




being born, one every minute, as in 
the days of P. T. Barnum. It seems 
kind of old-fashioned- -here is some- 
thing that doesn't change, in spite of 
the H-bomb and zippers and plastics. 

A GENTLEMAN named H. Allen 
Smith ban done a hook about how he 
tried to locate a historical phenome- 
non called the Rebel Yell, which is 
why General Lee almost won the 
war between the stall's. Mr. Smith 
didn't quite find out. If sound- 
recording devices had existed at the 
time of Gettysburg and Antietam 
this would not have happened. It is 
a sobering thought that any sound 
our own generation makes will l» 
recorded forever. If we are tempted 
to yell let us yell well — as, it ap- 
pears, the valiant soldiers of the 
Army of Northern Virginia usually 
did. 

A CENTUHY ago last summer 
there lived on a farm near Little 
Compton, R. I., an ingenious poul- 
tryman named William Tripp. On 
this farm Mr. Tripp developed a hen 
whose fame has gone round the 
world- the Rhode Island Rett This 
event was celebrated month before 
last at a big chicken barbecue. It 
seems to me that if I were n Rhode 
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Island Red I would not consider 
being barbecued much of a celebra- 
lion. But it also seems to me that if 
all our Reds were of the Rhode Ia- 
Innd variety and had feathers we 
could stop worrying about that par- 
ticular problem. 

SOMEHOW it did me good to learn 
lhat freight traffic on the Ohio River 
is growing, and is now almost three 
limes what it was in 1929. 1 am 
thinking of withdrawing my appli- 
cation for a job as engineer on a 
i- .in locomotive and becoming an 
Ohio River pilot. If I made good 
maybe they'd let me operate on the 
Mississippi, too. 

w« ( ptuJti*^- ami W) pnoWtwv 

BRITISH archaeologists have been 
digging up a Roman town and fort 
near C'aerleon in England. The fort 
was established by the Second 
Augustan Legion, which was a good 
fighting outfit in il« day, and the ad- 
joining town eventually had about 
12.000 inhabitants. The settlement 
l>egan about 75 A.D. and was prob- 
ably abandoned about the year 300 




A.D. That is a short time, as history 
goes, but it made this ancient town 
older, when the inhabitants moved 
down river to Newport, than most 
towns and cities in present-day 
United States. 1 wonder what one of 
our towns of about 12,000 popula- 
tion would hx>k like if it were exca- 
vated 16 or 17 centuries from now. 
About all I am actually sure of is 
lhat the diggers would find quite a 
number of twentieth century auto- 
mobiles sitting smack in front of 
signs reading "No Parking." 

I LIKE to say a good word for 
October about once a year. October 
is one of my 11 or 12 favorite 
months. I do not regard it, as Edgar 
Allan Poe did, as lonesome. I do not 
believe with Bryant that the melan- 
choly days are come, the saddest of 
the year. I hold with Bliss Carman 
that there is something in October 
sets the gypsy blood astir. It may be 
argued that any month will do that 
for me. but that is another story. I 
like October. 





Why the 

s 10,000 a year 
man of the 

1940's 

must be the 

S 20,000 a year 
man of today 



i. 




1940s TAXES 
C05T oi liviNG 



1?S4'i TAXES 
ond 

COST of IMNG 




A you're in your lite twenties, your 
thirties or middle forlirt. ynu grew up 
in an era when $10.1)00 was considered 
lo lie an eicclleni salary. Over and over 
you hrard ihe "110,000 a year 
man" referred in as • symbol nf •urceM 
in hu-incss. 

Early irnpres-ions of this kind somehow have ■ way of claying with us; and 
even today there's an aura of "magic" about thai 110,000 figure. Actually, in terms 
ol buying power, the 110,000 a year man of a decade or B0 ago must now earn 
more than 120.000 to maintain his previous standard o( living— to say nothing 
annul the improiemenl be should expect of himself in ten yean. 

The goal one sets for himself often determines ihr degrer nf his »urce««. The 
time may have come in your life when you must decide whether you are going to 
make a substantial MOMM or just a living. 

Send For Your Free Copy of " forging Aheod in Butine»»* 

The coupon lielow invites you to make lhat decision today . . . invites you to 
•end for a free copy nf "Forging Ahead in Business." which outlinei a plan fur 
executive training so complete and so scientific thai each day carries subscribers 
closer to Ibeir chosen goal. 

This booklet was wrillrn exclusively for men who are genuinely concerned 
al»ml where they are going in be in business a few years (mm now— and 'tow 
they are going to get there. It i» sent In you without cost. But there are nu cop tea 
lor ihe merely curious. Only men who are truly ambitious ate asked lo return 
litis coupon. 




ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 272, 71 W. 23rd Street. New York 10. N. Y. 
n (jinada: 57 Bloor St., ft'., Toronto, Ontario. Canada 

Please Mai] Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book- 

"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 



<une. 



Finn Namr 



Business Addr* 
Position 



Home Address 
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"HARD BOOTS TO FILL, SPOT" 



It's not easy work fighting fires— but helping people 
when they're in trouble gives us firemen a lot of 
satisfaction." 

You can help your Fire Department protect life and 
property. Co-operate during Fire Prevention Week. 
October 3rd to the 10th— and the year-'round— by ob- 
serving fire prevention rules. 

Keep matches out of the reach of children . . . 
be sure your heating system is serviced frequently 
to prevent overheating . . . have chimneys in- 




spected for defects . . . banish careless smoking habits . . . 
have defective electrical wiring replaced . . . and don't 
let rubbish accumulate. 

And by all means carry adequate fire insurance on your 
home and business with Hardware Mutuals. Our policy 
bad of the policy 1 assures prompt, fair claim handling. 
Current dividend savings run up to 35%! 

For additional information and service, con- 
tact yout full-time Hardware Mutuals represent- 
ative. His advice may save you many dollars. 



fHturanc* for your Automobile ...Hot*B*.*Bvsrr*nss 

Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin • Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Trends 

of Nation's Business 




THE MANY attractions of Washington were 
implicitly recognized when the American 
Legion decided lo hold its 1954 convention in that 
city the end of August. The late summer climate 
is certainly not one of the assets of the national 
capital. Actually, the risk of intolerable weather 
was considered, but on balance was deemed a minor 
drawback offset by air conditioning. 

So this event, aside from its direct accomplish- 
ment, has served to symbolize the triumph of 
Washington as an all-season tourist center. Gone 
are the days when the blossoming of the cherry 
trees was the one accepted time for pilgrimage to 
the banks of the Potomac. Every week, through- 
out the entire year, is visitor's week in Washing- 
ton now. 



For that development there are of course many 
reasons. The mere physical beauty of this excep- 
tionally well planned city is one. Another factor is 
the allure of a center which has no factories, but 
instead concentrates on the operation of govern- 
ment. Again in cont rast with our other municipal- 
ities is the fact that there are now few American 
families without friends and relatives in Washing- 
ton's huge bureaucracy. Every state has its large 
local society in Washington, to say nothing of the 
delegations from every foreign country. And this 
cosmopolitanism is perhaps the most striking singli- 
devclopment witnessed by those who recall the 
sleepy little provincial town of 50 years ago. Many 
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of the assets of "Greater Washington" have l>een 
skillfully promoted by the local Board of Trade and 
other agencies. Yet one unique attribute of the 
national capital remains curiously unexploited. In 
spite of the wealth of history that has accumu- 
lated in Washington since 1800, there has l>een 
singularly little effort to work this rich mine for the 
enjoyment of the tourist. 

The White House and Capitol, of course, have 
long been the mecca of millions. Almost as many 
have paid their devotions at Mount Vernon and 
Arlington. The Washington, Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son memorials draw steady streams of young and 
old. But it is only the more formal shrines that arc 
located and advertised. Neither official guides nor 
knowledgeable taxi drivers can tell the visitor, for 
instance, where Lincoln lived during the single 
term he served in Congress before the Civil War. 

Such homely matters, however, are of the very 
stuff of history- To feel a true relationship with 
the men and women who have made this country 
what it is. one must visualize them not only in their 
inspired but in their ordinary moments. Huge 
bronze statues and marble memorials inspire re- 
spect and awe, but never a feeling of fraternity. If 
we believe in democracy we should remember our 
great leaders in humble as well as exalted setting. 
Any high school student could feel close to Lincoln 
in the bedroom of a shabby Inmrding house, work- 
ing up notes for his maiden speech in Congress. The 
same Lincoln, delivering the Second Inaugural, has 
traveled beyond the reach of ordinary aspiration. 
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London handles this 
7*j |TS L*3 matter far better than 

^2 Washington. The tour- 

ist there is constantly 
reminded, by tablets on 
old and often dingy houses, that here celebrities 
actually lived — like you and me. It was in this 
drab environment, our eyes tell us, that Keats 
wrote deathless verse. From this humble tavern 
old Samuel Johnson dominated the intellect of his 
lime. On that quiet square Clive of India took his 
own life, shattered by the charge that he had 
abused political power for personal gain. Those 
are the wayside touches, much more than the clut- 
tered statuary of Westminster Abbey, that Ameri- 
cans in London really enjoy. And Washington, for 
all its beauty, fails utterly to give this sense of 
intimacy with the past. 

That Is not because historic associations are 
lacking. It is now more than 150 years since Major 
L'Enfant laid out the city which has far more than 
filled the "magnificent distances" he planned. 
Throughout that period a fascinating panorama 
has been steadily unrolling through Washington's 
streets. It would not be difficult to recapture 
enough of its scenery to give the present more sig- 
nificance; the future more continuity. 

Around Washington that has been done. The 
Civil War battlefields which gird the city on three 
sides are superbly marked. The generals live then? 
again, far more vividly than in the statues (exclu- 
sively reserved for northerners) that stand so stiffly 
amid the city's squares and circles. And speaking 
of statues, half of America must have seen Andrew 
Jackson holding his prancing steed permanently 
motionless in front of the White House. Half of 
America must have read the words carved on the 
pedestal: "Our federal union — it must be pre- 
served!" But how many visitors are ever told about 
Ihe dramatic circumstances under which that toast 
was pronounced, or are able to locate the nearby 
site of Indian Queen Tavem, where it was given? 

• • • 

The historic associations of the District of 
Columbia are, of course, largely political. Few of 
our great literary figures have been long-time resi- 
dents, though the work of a good many besides Walt 
Whitman is paved into the streets of Washington. 
Admitting that politicians have been more prolific 
than poets along the Potomac, does it follow that 
their work deserves only formal and lifeless 
commemoration? 

The house whe re John Marshall wrote the 
Supreme Court decisions that solidified the Union; 
Ihe room in which Daniel Webster prepared his 
reply to Hayne; the poor lodgings where the dying 
Calhoun labored night after night to finish his"Dis- 
course on the Constitution" — surely these identifi- 
able sites are of the very essence of our national 
story. Surely the settings deserve remembrance as 



much as the places where great battles were 
fought or great literature produced. In many cases 
this political and polemical writing was responsible 
for the later battles. In many cases it was great 
literature. 

Today Washington bulges with records of gov- 
ernmental activities. All current events, important 
or secondary, are televised, broadcast, microfilmed, 
printed, card-indexed, cross-indexed, and filed. 
Yet the labors of the past are largely forgotten. A 
little more recording of these truly historic sites 
would be in order. 



When some of London's historic buildings were 
destroyed by German bombs, the markers identify- 
ing them were replaced while the ruins still smold- 
ered. When Goethe's childhood home in Frankfurt 
was similarly reduced to rubble, the Germans in 
their turn rebuilt it brick by brick. 

Not enemy action, but modernization, has in 
recent years swept most of old Washington into 
the discard. The homes where so much of our 
destiny was shaped were unmarked before demoli- 
tion and now even the sites are, in many cases, 
unidentifiable. One seeks for some good reason why 
London should have been so much more solicitous 
for its national shrines than Washington. Could it 
be because those whom the English capital com- 
memorates lived there from personal choice, while 
Washington's outstanding men were for the most 
part sent here by the people? 

That explanation does not satisfy. Certainly 
only a minority of those who come to Washington 
as public servants have proved really worthy of 
remembrance. But those who have made the grade 
deserve a double tribute — not only for their indi- 
vidual accomplishment but also for the good judg- 
ment of democracy in selecting men who had that 
power of accomplishment within themselves. Once 
Lincoln was in the White House his own abilities 
carried him to immortality. But Lincoln would 
never have reached the White House unless a rela- 
tive handful of Illinois voters had worked valiantly, 
in 1847, to elect this awkward backwoods lawyer as 
their congressman. That is why the beautiful 
memorial fails to compensate for the fact that night 
has fallen over his first home in Washington. 

The character of the Eighty-fourth Congress, 
observed President Elsenhower in a recent speech, 
is now about to be determined by the voters. Like 
much that this President says, a surface simplicity 
conceals much underlying thought. Put less casu- 
ally, he here reminds us that we, the people, decide 
whether or not our representatives in Washington 
shall be of the caliber necessary for remembrance. 
And honor should be permanent for those who sur- 
vive the test of time. For their commemoration, as 
the President suggests, also honors the voters who 
took trouble to nominate and elect representatives 
of more than momentary worth. 
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THEY" USED TO USE 
HANDS TO DO THE IN- 
SERTING AND MAILING 




t 




NOW THEY USE 
LABOR-SAVING 
MACHINES 



INSERTING & MAILING 

MACHINE Prepares 3,500 to 4,500 Units 
per Hour Slashes Payroll Costs . . . Reduces Overhead 
Cuts Cost up to 80% 

No wonder inserting was once ihe most costly, time-consuming part of prepara- 
tion. As long as it was done by old-fashioned hand methods, it had to be. But 
today thousands of mass mailers use a machine to do the work. 

Only one piece of equipment is capable of complete mailing preparation. This 
is Inserting & Mailing Machine. It picks up and gathers as many as eight enclo- 
sures . . . inserts them in envelope . . . seals . . . meters postage or prints postal 
indicia . . . county . . . stacks. 

As always, when machines replace hand labor, savings are tremendous. More, 
the new speed, ease and flexibility of mechanized mailing make for wider and 
more profitable use of the mails . . . contribute to new sales and profit. 




:j:iQUIT*BH UFI ASSUR- 
ANCI SOCIItV OF THI 
UHITID STATU . . . "Insert- 
ina & Mailing Machine 
mulled in utvinai of many 
thousand* of dollar):, com- 
pared to manual insertion*." 



WIDER HORIZONS WITH MICHANIZID MAILING 

This interesting booklet highlights the experiences of 
others . . . details today's tread toward broader use of the 
mails . . . documents the facts and figures of mechanized 
mailing. To receive your copy without cost or obligation, 
use the convenient coupon. 




INMiriNG *ND MAILING MacMINf CO, 
rmuwuuto. niw jirmv 

□ 5W o«rr ,mf, of WIDER HORIZONS WITH 
MECHANIZED HAILING. 

□ BVa* Mf mi't imforwtMitom *6o*( Imimimg O 
Mmlimg Mmckim*. 
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Introducing . . . the all-new 
Burroughs Ten Key 
adding machine 

Now, Burroughs offers you a new standard of operating caie 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines. Light and 
compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, the 
Burroughs Ten Key is new all through, with scientifically 
positioned keyboard and controls . . , light-touch quick-action keys . . . 
cushioned -quiet electric operation. See it today and you'll agree— this 

great new Burroughs is truly the finest ten-key adding machine; 
The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your nearest 
Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 

Burroughs Corporation. Detroit 32. Michigan 
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DENVER — President Eisenhower's sojourn in 
this mile-high city has ban part work, part 
play and part what he calls "politicking." 

This year, in contrast to Inst, there seems to have 
been little if any criticism of his long absence from 
the White House. Perhaps this is because there is 
now a better understanding of what is a fact — that 
the work of the presidency follows General Elsen- 
hower (or any Chief Executive) wherever he goes, 
and that with modern communications he can do 
t he work just about as well in Denver as in Wash- 
ington. 

When you put in a call for one of the President's 
aides out here (Jim Hngerty, let us say), the Army 
Signal Corps man at the special switchboard nt 
Lowry Field replies: "White House — Denver." 
That's about what it is. 

A staff of 30 or so came here from Washington 
to help the President. 

They range from his valet and Mrs. Eisenhower's 
maid to secretaries, and include the President's 
physician, stenographers, teletype operators, de- 
coding experts, the crew of the Columbine, and 
Post Office inspectors who fly back and forth with 
the big White House mail pouches. In addition, 
there are about 20 Secret Service agents and about 
25 reporters and cameramen. 

• • • 

in case of an emergency requiring his presence in 
Washington, the President can fly there from Den- 
ver in something like six hours. That is three hours 
faster than it used to take Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to gel there from his home in Hyde Park, N. Y., 
by train. 

But even if there should lx- criticism of President 
Eisenhower for his long absence from Washington, 
it is certain that he would not be disturl>ed. 

Recently, on a 1,500-mile sightseeing trip by air. 
in (he course of which he looked over the dams and 
reclamation and irrigation projects, the President 
had the Columbine put him down at Casper, Wyo. 
He told the crowd at the airport how thrilled hi' 



DENVER MOOD 

BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 

was to l>e mingling with his fellow Americans in 
the West, and added: 

"And for one who spends far too much of his 
time in Washington, this is truly something." 

The greatest dissatisfaction I have noted in the 
last several weeks has been among politicians. Re- 
publican politicians. Nearly everywhere (at least 
above the Mason and Dixon line) they have been 
clamoring for the President to come into their 
states and give their G.O.P. candidates a boost. 
Some of them feel that he could have done much 
more than he has done, although the record will 
show that he has been even more active in this 
respect than Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Truman ever 
were in an off-year election campaign. 

• • • 

Sometimes you suspect that Mr. Eisenhower 
must be puzzled by the uncertainty t hat hangs over 
the 1954 election. He feels that his administra- 
tion and the Eighty-third Congress have done a 
pretty good job; or, as he likes to put it. have hung 
up a pretty high hatting average. The end of (In- 
fighting in Korea, economy in government, lower 
taxes, expansion of social security — these and 
other accomplishments, he feels, ought to com- 
mend the Republican Party to the voters. 

Yet there is uncertainty. No matter what is said 
for publication, the uncertainty is accompanied by 
real worry among the Republican strategists over 
their chances of holding on to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Two reasons may be cited for this concern. 

First, there is what amounts to a political axiom 
that a party that enjoys a landslide victory in a 
presidential year will suffer losses in Congress two 
years later. There has lieen only one break in this 
tradition in the past 50 years or more. In the off- 
year election of 1934 the Democrats actually 
picked up seats in the Senate and House. 

Now let us see what has happened after some 
other landslides in presidential years. 

When Herbert Hoover defeated AI Smith in 
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1928. he carried along 56 
victorious Republican sen- 
ators with him. In the elec- 
tion that was held two 
years later, the Democrats 
won back six of these senatorial seats. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's smashing triumph over 
Alf Landon in 1936 put 75 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate. Two years later the Republicans won back five 
of the Senate seats. 

Harry S. Truman's upset victory of 19-18 carried 
54 Democrats into the Senate, but in 1950 the Re- 
publicans knocked off five of them. 

In the same election, our last mid-term or off- 
year election, the Republicans picked up 28 House 
scats. Ups and downs usually go along together 
in Ixith chambers. 



Ordinarily, a presidential candidate who scores 
a landslide victory winds up with such comfortable 
majorities in the Senate and House that his party 
can suffer attrition two years later and still remain 
in control on Capitol Hill. 

However, as is evident, the G.O.P. victory in 
1952 did not follow the normal pattern. General 
Eisenhower ran far ahead of his party's candidates 
for Congress. As a result, the Republicans now 
control the Eighty-third Congress by the narrow- 
est of margins. 

The line-up in the Senate is 48 Republicans, 47 
Democrats, one independent. 

The line-up in the House is 218 Republicans, 213 
Democrats, one independent and three vacancies. 

The second reason for concern among Republi- 
can campaign strategists is the fact that General 
Eisenhower's name is not on the ballot this year. 
They are trying, in every way they can, to capital- 
ize on his popularity, but they would be happier if 
his coat tails were available to Republican candi- 
dates for the Senate and House. 



The obverse of this situation is the attitude of 
the Democrats who are running this year. They 
feel (and especially Is this true of certain Senate- 
candidates) that they are fortunate to be coming 
up in a year when their Republican rivals have to 
depend for success largely on themselves. 

There is the case, for example, of Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette of Iowa. He was elected for his current 
six-year term in 1948, and is the only Democrat 
remaining in the ten-man delegation that repre- 
sents the Tall Corn State in Congress. In a state 
so overwhelmingly Republican one would think 
that Gillette is doomed in November. He may be. 
But in Des Moines influential Republicans told me 
(hat Gillette would be "hard to beat." 

Back in 1937, Senator Gillette defied President 
Roosevelt on the so-called Supreme Court "pack- 
ing" bill. FDR was angry and the next year he put 
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the senator on his "purge" list, meaning he wanted 
him defeated in a Democratic primary in 1938. 
Senator Gillette, like others on the list, won out. 

Today that bit of defiance on Senator Gillette's 
part is a distinct asset to him. It raised his stock 
in the eyes of Iowa Republicans, whose votes he 
must get to win this year. It led them to feel that 
he was "not too Democratic," not a Democrat to 
fear. Whether enough Republicans feel that way 
about him only November can answer. 

The Republicans have worries in some areas 
where they ought not to be worried at all, if things 
were normal. One such place is New Jersey. 
President Eisenhower carried New Jersey by 368.- 
000 votes in 1952. Yet Clifford P. Case, the Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate in that state, 
may be in danger. 

That is because of turmoil within the Republican 
Party. Some New Jersey Republicans, including 
conservative admirers of the late Senator Taft, are 
against Representative Case, believing him to be 
"too liberal." Some other Republicans are on his 
neck for another reason. They were angered when 
Mr. Case said that Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy was 
a "deeply divisive force," and promised if elected to 
vote to take away McCarthy's chairmanship. 

President Eisenhower is extremely eager to see 
Mr. Case win, and has given him a most emphatic 
demonstration of support. Twice he has praised 
him at news conferences. And back in August he 
gave a White House luncheon in his honor, an affair 
to which he invited representatives of both the 
literal and conservative wings of the party. 



Unless there is something below the surface that 
escapes a traveler, there would seem to be no strong 
political tide running this year one way or the 
other. The passionate interest in issues that was 
evident in 1952 — over Korea, for example — is 
absent this time. 

In such a situation, personal ities and local con- 
cerns are much more likely to swing Senate and 
House elections than would be the case in a presi- 
dential year. 

There is an example of this in Maryland's fourth 
(Baltimore) district. The House seat there is held 
by Rep. George H. Fallon, a Democrat. The 
Republicans would like to have this seat. However, 
a completely fantastic development in Washington 
some months ago has created sympathy for Mr. 
Fallon and turned out to lie a possible asset to him. 
He was one of those wounded when Puerto Rican 
fanatics stood up in the House gallery and fired 
into the chamber below. 

The prospect is for a close election result in the 
country as a whole. Both parties appear to be very 
strong. A political scientist might say that this 
was a good thing, making for balance. But the Re- 
publican and Democratic professionals don't want 
balance; they want to win. 
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Should an hour have more than 60 minutes in it? 



/CERTAINLY MOST BUSINESSMEN 
V_J could use more time. There's never 
quite ennigfc, Thai's why so often only 
the mailer* on top of the desk, right in llie 
center -marked "urgent" — get attention, 
get done. 

Unfbriunatrly. you can't always tell in 
advance wliirh mailer* are urgent and 
Which arcn'l. Take the matter of the safe 
in which you keep your accounts receivable 
and other records. 

Many a businessman who didn't think it 
urgent at ihe time to find out if his safe 



was really safe has had quite a different 
view of the matter after an unexpected 
fire. And here'* why. 

Most old safes— and most of (hose ihot 
don'i bear the Undcrwriier*' I -a bora lories. 
Inc. label— just incinerate records once 
temperatures get alxivc 150* f. What's 
more, a fireproof building simply walls-in 
an offire firr, makes il hotter. And while 
fire insurance helps, theiv's a I In use which 
nys, "proof-of-lo» must I* rendeied within 
60 days"— virtually impossible with rec- 
ords in ashes. 



Don't rut it. Remember — 43 out of 100 
firm* that lose their records in a fire never 
reopen. 

Take the time to check nut safe, today. 
Gel ijm Master FIRE "DANGERa/**" 
to determine your exact risk .Then gel the 
protection il <alh for. Bui iruii nothing but 
DM PCIli M osier is recognised as ihe leader 
in protection, styling, value. Check classi- 
fied telephone directory for the Mosler 
dealer in your city. See his complete line of 
Moaler Record Safes. Or mail the coupon 
for free "DANGERo/rr," now! 




FREE! TELLS YOUR RISK! 

The nitC N DANOHUf* rH dials in 30 second* 
the amwci which may save yuur hunnns 
from ruin. Easy to inr. Accurate, Authen- 
tic. Ii..-' .! on r»pcrirnce with thousands of 
fires. Futures in over a dnern vital factors 
about your biaincs* Mail coupon for your 
frrr •'OANGU«r/r." now. Nu «M{nti<>ii- 



ip it's Moum 



IT S S*H 



II'mW i l,. t ,., iuUiiti »/ ..)., tnJ »—l tW., 
I alii at /•..« Ami bW M» t**—> bu(u It 



Mosler Safe 



Jlwl Kirw ...I Jih Avrooe. New Vc*i |, tf. Y. 

Tfrtm- »-r»I mr 'ihnk one or hoifa): 
I *** XI rati "DANGFJUirr '* 
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The Thinking Machine 
of American Business 



L 
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friden build* colculolon 
in □ wide price range, 

in every 
for evory figuiing need 




to save as others do 



PUBLIC UTILITIES... prom* volume Bfll Hint in 
all (lipartuii-Mt* «iih llic fully automatic Friden Calculator, 
In «irin«rin< ami —lulmif <l operatum-. a§ in the. 
gm.ral nlhVe*, Frldriu reduce limr co»U an jul» (Yum 
ruii-irurtinn lu lulling. Figure-titirk, cample* or Mimple, 
gels dune faster n ilh the Fridrn! 



INSURANCE AGENCIES,.. ate the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator to insure accuracy and tavr time 
(often jO'.i '.) in figuring commiiiu'ant, premium*, 
prorata and aliort rale cancellation*, endorsement*. 
ALL insurance figure-work. The. Friden ,>•••:• 
so auhimainatly no ipvt iul operator training ii needed.' 



AUTO DEALERS. ..nte the full 
daily operating control, audilin 
part* inventory, figure tax accrual*. 
■ i" in on figure-work lo a minim u 





Evcr> where in biwincM you find Frnl.n-. 
Because the Friden performs more Mcps 
in fipirc-work mlhoul np ralorilvci.tiuns 
than any oilier calculating machine ever 
dexcloped. Each automatic Friden deci- 
eioii reduces hu«inca» overhead cost* by 
Miring human lime. It's likely your bun- 
incHs con't aJtbfd NOT Id own a Friden. 
See what you think when you «ce the 
Friden fi K ure-lhiiik. Call in your nearby 
Friden Man and watch a demonstration! 
Friden *ale», instruction and service 
available throughout the U.S. and the 
world. rilDin ULCVLAT1NC MACHINE 
CO., inc., San Lcandro, California. 



y automatic Friden Calculator for budgeting, 
R of invoices and repair order*, lo t«Kr 
The Friden help* hold "(tire and »li»p \„, xlTt 
in— mi - jo much lime it pays fur lUrV/ quicktyt 
0 mm fMl I il, MhM« (k, /«. 




BIG HOLE 

IN OUR 
MILITARY POWER 

By SAM STAVISKY 



WHEN Ihc Korean war broke out in 1950, our postwar 
standing army was too small to fight oven a local war 
in Asia, what with all of America's commitments over 
the world. We had no trained reserves to call into the 
emergency action except the veterans of World War 
II. As a result more than 600,000 of these men were 
yanked out of their newly readjusted civilian lives and 
rush<d into combat again. 

More than 2,500,000 younger, eligible men who had 
never seen service were by-passed because there was 
no time to train them. 

The rev-ailed veterans were bitter. The military 
blamed the politicians, and Congress returned the 
abuse. 

Military and civilian leaders alike solemnly swore 
that this must never happen again. Commissions and 
committees undertook long investigations, held exten- 
sive hearings, wrote voluminous reports, and issued 
urgent warnings 

Yet today, more than three years later, our principal 
source of trained reserves in the event of another war. 
local or global, is the veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Had the United States been involved in the Indo- 
china war- -as it appeared for weeks that we might 



bo — Uncle Sam again would have had no choice but 
to send bock into the front lines the men who had 
only recently served in the Korean war. 

In December, 1953, the National Security Training 
Commission re|x>rtcd to President Eisenhower: 

"The law of the land . . . places upon every veteran 
of Korea an over-all eight-year service and reserve 
obligation, yet those who have not been inducted for 
service have no obligation whatsoever. . . . The reward 
for serving one's country is more service. The reward 
for never having served is a continuation of preferred 
status. 

"The condition of our reserve is not only unfair; 
it is dangerous." 

The commission's analysts, nearly a year old, is still 
a concise estimate of the situation. 

It was Paul Revere who, in colonial days, first called 
out the reserves, those citizen -soldiers rememlx-red 
today as the Minutemen. In that era. every able- 
bodied male was under obligation to grab his musket 
when the call came to defend home and country. 'Hie 
tradition of the citizen-soldier has carried on to this 
day. 

Historically, the United States has maintained 



"We have failed miserably to maintain that 
strong, ready military reserve in which we 
have believed or professed belief for 150 
years." That's President Eisenhower speaking. 
Defense Secretary Wilson calls it "a scandal." 




MILITARY WEAKNESS 

World War II veterans were 
yanked out of civilian life to 
fight in Korea. And, if ivar 
came tomorrow, Korean vets 
would, face the same fate 



Most of the 2.174,000 
men in our Ready 
Reserve have already 
served in Korea, want 
no part of further 
military activity and 
have ignored urgent 
requests of the services 
to attend drills 




bul a relatively small standing military establishment, 
depending on the cilizen-soldicrs to augment the pro- 
fessional corps in times of emergency. 

In the early days of our nation, the reserves con- 
sisted of the loosely organized, individually uniformed, 
haphazardly trained, state-controlled militia. From 
the militia has evolved the National Guard, which 
proved effective in World Wars I and II. and, in mod- 
ern time*, the Air National Guard. Both Guard outfits 
have a dual obligation to their individual suites and 
to the federal government. 

During the Civil War President Lincoln utilized 
with poor success a se<-ond method of calling up the 
citizen-soldier: the draft. The method, however, 
proved effective in World Wars I and II. In 1916. the 
professional military forces began to organize volun- 
tary reserve units among former servicemen returned 
to civilian life. In World War II the reserves provided 
n valuable source of trained officers. 

Fortunately, in both World War I and World War 
II, the United Suites was given many months in which 
to call up and train million.* of draftees. But the devel- 
opments of World War II-— the long-range bombers 
and the A-bomb — made il clear to our military leaders 
and to some civil leaders that a prepared enemy would 
never again give as the time needed to mobilize and 
train our citizen-soldiers. 

Even so. the few voices raised in public went virtu- 
ally unheard in the rush Inward mobilization and away 
from things military. 

Post-World War II efforts to initiate a universal 
military training program that would build up a ready 
and trained reserve for any new war emergency were 



rejected by Congress. Peacetime conscription was still 
repugnant to the tradition of our people. Rep. Dewey 
Short. Missouri Republican, arch-foe of peacetime 
conscription, denounced UMT and similar schemes as 
a form of "slavery" which would inevitably lead "into 
war and eventually to defeat and utter ruin." 
^ By March. 1947, even the World War II draft, which 
Congress had accepted only under the cocked-gun 
threat of the Nazi military colossus, was permitted to 
expire. Then the communists began to reach out 
again. The United States watched uneasily, undecided, 
until February. 1948. when, overnight, the Rods swal- 
lowed Czechoslovakia. 

President Truman pulled out of a pigeonhole one 
of the discarded UMT plans nnd urged Congress to 
adopt it, while simultaneously reviving the Selective 
Service System. Even in this crisis, however, the House 
of Representatives simply would not tjike UMT. In- 
stead. Ihrough the efforts of the late Sen. Chan Gurney, 
South Dakota Republican, Congress married the 
emergency draft with a "little UMT." 

Under this plan, up to 167.000 draftees were to be 
given the option of serving one year in the armed forces 
— instead of the normal draft service' of two years— 
and five more years in the organized reserve. The 
one-year inductee who failed to participate actively in 
the reserve training program would be recalled into 
active service to complete his two-year draft term. 
The two-year draftee 1 was also given a reserve obliga- 
tion, but he was under no compulsion to participate 
actively. The three- and four-year voluntary enlistees 
escaped the reserve obligation altogether. 

There was a big rush— long, all-night lines queued 
up in front of the recruiting offices to take advantage 
of the special one-year enlistment. But the armed 
services, reluctant to altsorb one-year men. moved 
slowly; the world crisis eased up; the draft petered 
out. Only 32.000 draft-el igibles finally were taken into 
the service on the one-year basis. The UMT went into 
limbo, and the draft itself was slated for its second 
expirntion on June 24. ]9nO. 

A last-minute move to retain the Selective Service 
System in skeleton form, just for emergency's sake, 
gave the draft a 15-day reprieve and the outbreak of 
the Korean war on June 2"i revitalized Selective Serv- 
ice allogether. President Truman, ordering American 
troops into action in Korea on behalf of the United 
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Nations, declared thai our standing force of 1,500,000 
would have to be speedily doubled in size to EDfiet 
the new requirements. 

At such a critical turn. Congress empowered the 
President to call up the National Guard and the re- 
serves. What was needed, in a hurry, was trained 
military manpower. The military began calling up the 
combat veterans of World War II. 

There was no alternative because we had failed to 
train the 2,500,000 eligible and qualified young men 
who had reached military age between 1946 and 1950. 

The veterans, wrenched from their homes for the 
second time in less than a decade, were stunned. The 
military services, unprepared for such a vast effort, 
undertook their task frantically, but with no particular 
sense of order. A presidential commission later de- 
scribed the recall process as "chaos." A House sub- 
committee credited the military for an "outstanding 
job" in getting men and material to Korea, but added 
that "this has been done at the expense of heartaches, 
broken homes, closed businesses, and lost jobs on the 
part of reservists. . . ." 

Because of "service negligence." the subcommittee 
declared, some reservists were left behind who should 
have been called first; some reservists were called first 
who should have been called last; many reservists were 
called who in the national interest should never have 
l>een called; other reservists, attempting to volunteer 
for active duty, were not accepted. Some reservists, 
recalled to duty over their protests, reported and were 
discharged. 

The subcommittee found that inactive reservists 
who were grandfathers with grown children were called 
to duty while nonveteran youngsters remained at home 
as members of the organized reserve. Enlisted men 
with multiple dependents- -one with ten children- 
were ordered to duty while single men remained be- 
hind because they belonged to an organized reserve 
unit which never was called up. Some World War II 
pilots, who had already been recalled once to join the 
Berlin Airlift of 1949, were summoned again. 

The injustice to the World War II veterans in the 
recall for duty and the Chinese entry into the Korean 
war won new adherents to the idea of universal mili- 
tary training. When the Selective Service Act ran out 
in 1951, it was renewed as the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, aimed at training some of 
our youth for duty in the reserves, while training 
others for active service in the armed forces. However, 
there was enough anti -conscription sentiment in Con- 
gress, especially in the House, to put off actual opera- 
tion of the UMT provisions for one year, while a presi- 
dential commission was directed to work out details of 
a code of justice, protection of morals, etc.. for the 
trainees. By the time the commission reported, with 
all details accounted for, the House had again lost 
interest. 

However, in its 1951 UMT-draft law Congress 
sowed the seeds for the current reserve "scandal," as it 
has been characterized by Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson. It placed every man entering the 
armed services, via draft or enlistment, under an eight- 
year combined scrviec-and- reserve obligation. Spon- 
sors of the eight-year principle had meant it to apply 
primarily to the six-month UMT trainees, who would 
then Im> placed in the reserves for 7'^ years, with the 
obligation period reduced for active reserve participa- 
tion. With the UMT program dying a-borning, the 
men entering the service since June, 1951. drafted or 
enlisted, represent the bulk of our ready, if reluctant, 
trained reserve. These men are. for the most part, 
the men who fought in Korea! 

While smothering UMT in 1952, Congress mean- 
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while reorganized the reserve components of the 
armed forces: National Guard, Armv Reserve, Air 
National Guard, Air Force Reserve, Naval Reserve. 
Marine Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve. As of Jan. 1, 
1953, members of these reserve components were 
tabbed in three categories: Ready Reserve. Standby 
Reserve, Retired Reserve. 

In theory, units of the Ready Reserve would be 
called up first in an emergency. On paper, the United 
States today has a Ready Reserve of 2.174.000 men. 
But of these, only one out of four— mainly in the 
Guard outfits- is drilling with his unit. Three quarters 
of the Ready Reservists, having already served in the 
Korean conflict, want no part of further military activ- 
ity, and have ignored urgent requests of the services 
to report for weekly drill. 

In theory, the legalisms of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 give the armed forces the power to compel ex- 
servicemen to participate actively in reserve units for 
several years. 

In practice, the armed forces are aware that they 
could find no grand jury willing to indict a Korean vet- 
eran for failure to show up for reserve training when 
there are hundreds of thousands of young men who 
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have never served at all and have no obligation to 
join the reserves. 

The Standby Reserve Is made up of some 200,000 
individuals who, having graduated from the Ready 
Reserve by five years in active service or in active 
reserve training, complete their eight-year obligation 
in a secondary committed status. 

In theory, the Standby Reserve would be called to 
duty only after the Ready Reserve had already gone 
into action. 

However, neither the Ready Reserve nor the 
Standby Reserve can be called up until Congress gives 
the word. 

Technically, the Chief Executive has the power 
to call the Ready Reserve to the colors when he de- 
clares un emergency, but in fact he cannot do so 
until Congress authorizes the precise number of reserv- 

fSjjS h '' mny ,al! - n "' Standby Reserve can be 
railed into action only when Congress specifically de- 
clares an emergency and f Continued on page 68> 
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EARTH MOVERS 
SHAPE THE FUTURE 

By HUBERT KELLEY 

Big guns in the engineer's arsenal ▼ 
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Each year America's excavation ma- 
chinery industry turns out $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of giants which can 
literally move mountains if they stand 
in the way of progress 



RECENTLY I explored the 427-mile S500.000.000 
New York State Thruway. now under construction 
from the city of New York to B ufTalo. via Albany. It is 
the largest project of its kind in the world, cutting 
through rock mountains, over swamps, through wild 
woodlands. 

From the cement highway we turned into a muddy 
red-clay road cut out by bulldozers to enable men and 
machines to reach an area of heavy excavation. Strewn 
along the sides of the road were colossal boulders and 
giant stumps uprooted by diesel-powered tractors 
armed with serrated dozer blades. 

Then, suddenly, we topped a ridge. Spread out 
before us we saw a panorama of devastation, where a 
vast herd of modern excavation machines roar'-d, 
gouged and roamed like prehistoric monsters grazing. 
In a pass blasted through the rock of the Ramapo 
Mountains gigantic power shovels lifted their steel- 
fanged buckets, ramming and butting the piles of rock 
avalanched down by dynamite. Having torn out 
boulders, soil and stumps, they rose with earth-drip- 
ping maws to disgorge their mouthfuls into waiting 
trucks. 

In the deep foreground, on a sloping field of red clay, 
huge bulldozers, like yellow and red turtles, circled 
and recirrled. pushing earth. 

Scraper loaders darted in and out, sometimes under 
their own power, sometimes pushed or pulled by trac- 



tors. The hoods of these machines are thrust forward 
from the body like the head of a rhinoceros, with the 
upright exhaust pipe as its horn. These 15 and 20 ton 
juggernauts, carried on rubber-tired wheels at least six 
feet in diameter, sheared up the earth as they sped, 
then roared away to spit out the 18 cubic yards they 
had swallowed. 

In the immediate foreground, far below us, the boom 
of a clamshell shovel rocketed out 50 feet into the air, 
a gargantuan fishing pole strung with a steel cable line, 
i m the end of which dangled a steel bucket opening at 
the bottom like a clamshell. 

There was more than $500,000 worth of machinery 
there, its roar and whine threaded by the chatter of 
air-compression drills driving new holes into the rock. 
It was a scene typical for many throughout the world. 

In the so called Project British Columbia, for in- 
stance, an army of men with S20.000.000 worth of 
equipment is plugging a canyon with a gigantic dam, 
to fill a reservoir with twice as much water as the 
Grand Coulee dam impounds. A subway-size tunnel 
is being driven ten miles through a mountain as a 
conduit to drop the water half a mile through shafts 
cut in solid rock, a drop 16 times greater than that of 
Niagara. The electric power plant will be housed in a 
man-carved cave in the heart of the mountain. 

Aerial photographers, on a recent map-making expe- 
dition over the deserts of Pakistan, discovered on their 
plates the dark outline of hundreds of miles of ancient 
irrigation canals and ditches, dug by hand and refilled 
by the sludge and wind blown soil of 6.000 years. Now 
these conduits are being opened again, not by tens of 
thousands of slaves like those who dug them at the 
dawn of time hut by American machines. 

Businessmen of Caracas, Venezuela, are able to drop 
down 3.000 feet over a six-lane highway to La Guaira. 
their port— a distance of 16 kilometers- in just 15 
minutes. It used to take hours on the old two- lane 
highway. American excavating machines brought 
Caracas to the sea. 

Thus, jill over the free world— in India. France. 
Sweden. Finland, (Continued on page 50) 
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oil risks $11,4-00 



THE BIG PUSH in the development of offshore oil is 
atx>ut to begin. On Oct 13 the federal government 
will open sealed bids for leases off the coast of Louisi- 
ana. Nominations for federal leases off Texas were 
closed early in September and a sale is expected to be 
held soon. 

These two events will be the signal for the oil indus- 
try to start spending an estimated S100.000.000. or 
an average of more than SI 1.400 an hour, in the com- 
ing 12 months. 

The money will go for new leases, exploration, 
equipment suitable for drilling wells under sea water, 
and for equipment and installations on nearby land 
to handle the oil and gas the industry hopes to find. 

Oilmen are baited by a hot scientific hunch that the 
salt domes beneath the floor of the Gulf of Mexico 
ultimately may add as much as 12.000.000.000 barrels 
to our proven reserves. The U. S. Geological Survey 
believes the Gulf can possibly produce more. The Sur- 
vey also estimates natural gas reserves as high as 
65,000,000,000,000 cubic feet 

Here's how Ben C. Belt, vice president of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation in charge of the Houston Production 
Division, sees the situation for the coming four or five 
years: "There will be a spirited wildcatting and devel- 
opment campaign which easily could add from 4.- to 
6.000,000,000 barrels of oil to our national reserves and 
might add some 15.- or 20.000.000.000,000 feet of nat- 
ural gas to our national gas reserves." 

He admits his view is conservative and believes it's 
possible that larger reserves could be proven before five 
years. 

Federal leases are being handled this way: The 
Department of the Interior several months ago asked 
interested companies to nominate tracts on which they 
would like to bid. From such nominations the Depart- 
ment selected specific tracts to be offered for lease. 
About 750,000 acres in federal waters off I^ouiMana 
have (>een offered. Leases will be awarded to companies 
or individuals on the basis of the highest cash l>onus 
paid, and all sealed bids must be submitted prior to 
the date and hour of sale. From 15 to 20 companies 
are expected to submit bids. 

Somc of tfie bidding will be high. There's plenty 
of reason to believe the submerged area holds rich oil 
deposits. The land, for example, around the rim of 
the Gulf has more than 60 oil fields which will yield 
20.000,000 barrels or more apiece. About half of these 
fields will produce 50.000.000 barrels, and a dozen will 
ultimately make 100.000,000 barrels or more. Oilmen 
believe the submerged land adjacent to this rich rim- 
land will prove equally productive, if not more so. 

Preliminary geophysical work in the I930's indi- 
cated the bottom of the Gulf might have oil. Favorable 
structures were found. In 1938 drilling was started 
in the Gulf in 28 feet of water. The wooden platform 
proved inadequate when, during a hurricane, waves 
washed it into the sea, ending the operation. 

Much geophysical work was done in the years that 
followed. In August. 1945. Louisiana sold its first off- 



shore leases. Drilling in the water began in earnest 
Since 1946 some 370 wells have Ix-en drilled, most of 
them in Louisiana water. At present there are 30 oil 
and gus fields producing from about 230 wells. More 
than 25 wells are now being drilled on state leases, with 
about 40 expected by the end of the year. 

Exploration was halted by a Supreme Court deci- 
sion in June, 1950, which gave jurisdiction of the 
continental shelf to the United States. Legislation last 
year changed the decision. 

The situation, however, is far from clear. Congress 
gave the states jurisdiction of submerged lands out 
one league from shore, a distance of about three and a 
half statute miles. 

An exception is provided for any state whose 
boundary, at the time it became a state, was other than 
the traditional one league. 

Texas claims that, when it joined the union, it had 
a boundary three leagues from shore, or about ten and 
a half miles out. 

The federal government is preparing to sell oil leases 
beyond these two limits. 

But difficulties may arise if Louisiana, which also 
claims three leagues, should press that claim in court 

Other complications can arise from the fact that the 
exact position of the coastline is not clear at all points. 
Litigation could result from situations involving rich 
oil pools on or near boundary lines Ix'tween state and 
federal portions. 

Precautions are being taken to avoid boundary dis- 
putes if possible. For example, the federal government 
will lease only land which is considered a "safe dis- 
tance" seaward from the presumed state line. Norm- 
ally this will mean that no federal lenses will be 
sold closer than about one mile from the stale boundary. 

This leeway will permit exploration to go ahead now 
in the federal portion as well as the state portions of 
tfie Gulf. As development of fields progresses, bound- 
ary lines can be settled. Meanwhile there's enough 
attractive unexplored land to tap all the companies 
busy for years. 

Since congressional action last year, major com- 
panies alone have put more than S100,(HX),0tX) into 
state leases and equipment. Until the 1950 shutdown, 
companies operating there had spent about S260.(K)0.- 
000. About 25 operators now have a total of 1.600,000 
acres of leases off Louisiana and Texas. 



With the opening of the federally owned lands, a 
vast new region offers opportunities. The bottom of 
the Gulf slopes gradually. AI>out 100 miles out it 
drops off into deep water. At the point where the con- 
tinental shelf ends, the bottom of the Gulf is approxi- 
mately 600 feet below the surface. 

Some 14 companies have done seismograph work on 
about three quarters of the land from the Rio Grande 
to the Mississippi River out to the 120-foot depth. 
Although drilling Is easier in shollower water. there V 
no reason to place a limit on operations because of 
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an hour in the Gulf 



water depth. The 120-foot depth, one executive ex- 
plains, has no significant-?. In some cases the surveys 
have gone out as far as the 200-foot line, and it's safe 
to say that wells can eventually be drilled successfully 
in that depth. 

One well has been drilled 32 miles from shore. The 
deepest operation so far is one near Corpus Christi, 
where a rig eight and a half miles from land stands 
above 67 feet of water. A platform is being built further 
offshore for drilling in 97 feet of water. 

The "spirited wildcatting and development cam- 
paign" Mr. Belt mentions is expected in the federal 
part of the Gulf. He explains why: 

"The best informed geologists believe that the effect 
of the law was to allocate 8T> per cent of the valuable 
prospective land on the continental shelf to the fed- 
eral government. 

"Such a statement, of course, is an estimate based on 
partial geophysical work and a guess as to where the 
boundary line of the state-owned and federally owned 
water will finally be fixed." 

Plenty of hazards face those who are developing the 
offshore oil fields. First, exploration is much more 
expensive than on land. 



Oilmen have found that the best way to drill a well 
on the continental shelf is to build a platform about 40 
feet above the wave action by the template and piling 
method. 

The derrick, engine, and other equipment sit on the 
platform. A drilling tender anchors alongside. Aboard 
the tender are mud pumps and pits, pipe, fuel, and 
other equipment and supplies necessary for the drill- 
ing operation. Crews are quartered aboard the ship. 
Boats shuttle between Uie ship and land with supplies 
and replacement crews. Many of the tenders operating 
in the Gulf now have landing decks for helicopters. 

A platform suitable for drilling in 60 to 80 feet of 
water costs about $450,000, according to one official. 
A typical drilling rig costs $550,000, and the drilling 
tender costs approximately $2,500,000. 

That isn't all. The Gulf Company, for example, 
paid Texas more than $3,000,000 for its state lease 
near Corpus Christi. In addition there was a vast 
expenditure for the research which prompted Gulf 
executives to believe the lease worth tfiat much. After 
considering the gamble, the company decided lo risk 
a total of about $10,000,000 on the first bob. 

Corrosion from sea wnter is another costly matter. 
Cost of replacing or repairing some in-watcr equip- 
ment could force the shutdown of some low-yield op- 
erations. 

Another costly unknown is the number of days when 
die rig can't operate. To keep a drilling rig and tender 
going costs $5,000 a day, according to one oil com- 
pany. A few days of bad weaUier run the cost up fast. 

"It is probably true," one oilman says, "that if the 
federal government fails to put this land up for lease 
in large quantities so Uiat operotors can make big 



plaas for equipment to explore and develop it, most 
people will go broke by merely paying the demurrage 
on their equipment, or els? they will never build ade- 
quate equipment to gel into the exploration business 
at all." 

He explains also that the nature of offshore drilling 
will prevent many shutdowns for analysis. "It costs 
more to think and wait." he says, "than to go ahead 
and drill." 

Angle, or directional, drilling offers some relief from 
the high cost of building platforms above the water. 
Wells on Uie West Coast have been angled out under 
deep Pacific water. From 400 feet away, a pool be- 
neath the Capitol Building in Oklahoma City has been 
tapped by directional drilling. 

Wells on land have been drilled up to a 45-degree 
angle in the Gulf Coast area. But it isn't likely the 
same can be done in the Gulf itself. One estimate is 
that Oie maximum angle for a 10,000-fool depth would 
place the bottom of the hole about 5.000 feet away. 

How many wells could be operated from one plat- 
form is still anybody's guess. So far. as many as 12 
have been drilled from one platform. 

Another unpredictable is storm damage. Waves will 
continue to pound away at the operation as long as 
the well is pumping. 

Besides Uie possibility that the oil-bearing sands 
under the coastal lands may not actually extend as 
far into the Gulf of Mexico as now believed, there is 
the uncertainty of the producing characteristics. Be- 
cause of higher costs and hazards of in-water opera- 
tioas, wells will have to prove more productive than 
the tolerance on land. Unless a field can be expected 
to yield more than 10,000,000 barrels, it will have to 
bo considered a failure and tossed back like a small 
fish. Profits might never overtake costs. 



An additional costly problem is how to get the prod- 
uct from well to shore. 

Despite these uncertainties, oilmen are going ahead 
wiOi plans to spend hundreds of millions of dollars, 
if it tikes that much. The reason is simple: They hope 
to find not just oil but a lot of oil. 

Hunting for oil is a risky business at best. More 
than 38 per cent of all drilling last year produced dry 
holes. Notwithstanding modem equipment and an in- 
creasing knowledge of the earth's substructures, no one 
can find oil without drilling a hole. 

Together the companies interested in offshore devel- 
opment already have spent a good many millions of 
dollars for geophysical work, equipment, and state 
leases, and they're prepared to spend more millions to 
get the federal leases of their choice and to drill more 
holes— where the fishing looks best. 

Oilmen sum it up this way: 

"Some companies will get hurt. But we're deter- 
mined to find oil in the Gulf and bring it to market, 
and we all expect to get our feet wet doing it" END 

— Kenneth W. Medley 
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JET AGE LEADERS 




SCHOOLMASTER: Lt. Gen. Hubert R Harmon, 
veteran pilot, is first superintendent of the United 
States Air Force Academy 



UNCLE SAM soon will be looking 
for 300 of the finest young Ameri- 
cans he can find. He will offer them 
the historic opportunity to become 
the first class of cadets of the United 
State* Air Force Academy. He will 
want them to carry on the greatness 
of West Point and Annapolis into a 
new tradition of airmanship for the 
age of the hydrogen bomb and the 
jet airplane. 

The West Point of the Air is well 
on the way In March. 1955, more 
than 5,000 young men will take the 
competitive examination by which 
the historic 300 will be rhosen. Next 
July they will begin to blaze the new 
path that the future leaders of the 
Air Force will follow. 

Meanwhile, Lieut Gen. Hubert 
Reilly Harmon, the father of the Air 
Force Academy, selected by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be its first super- 
intendent, is busy picking a faculty, 
working out a curriculum, organiz- 



ing the temporary quarters of the 
Academy and planning its perma- 
nent home. He is one of the busiest 
and happiest men in the Pentagon as 
he brings the dream of a great new 
institution to reality. 

The military tradition and doc- 
trines of the United States, hitherto 
inculcated in the two academics in 
the East, will now blossom among 
Ihe mountains of Colorado, in the 
brooding present of Pikes Peak. 
But that is the goal of four years 
hence. 

If all goes on schedule and Con- 
gress provides the money, the new 
Academy will be completed in time 
to graduate the first class at its 
permanent site north of Colorado 
Springs. 

The lucky 300, however, will start 
their four-year course in temporary 
quarters at Ix»wry Air Force Base, 
where President Eisenhower main- 
tains the summer White House, in 



mile-high Denver. The Air Academy 
will be able to provide the increase 
in professional military men the na- 
tion needs for adequate security in 
a troubled world. 

More important, they will be men 
who deliberately choose to fight in 
the sky. From the day they enter 
the Academy they will he bred to 
their element. 

The Air Force came of age in 
World War II. Mast of its great 
leaders and the rest of the hard core 
of its professional officers were 
drawn from the two existing govern- 
ment academies. But the men it re- 
ceived from West Point and Annap- 
olis had to be sent to special schools 
to devote considerable extra time to 
flight training. Now. as a service 
fully co-equal with the Army and 
Navy, and perhaps the decisive 
power in the atomic age, the Air 
Force will be able to begin to train 
and indoctrinate its own leaders 
from scratch in July, 1955. 

In a substantial sense the Air 
Academy will he a West Point with 
wings. It will adapt its basic mili- 
tary training program from the mili- 
tary academy. It will also pattern 
its system of discipline, ceremonies, 
intramural sports and physical 
training on the same time-tested 
practices. 

In fact, the Air Academy is 
founded on the fundamental law 
that governs West Point and its 
cadets will receive the same pay as 
the Army cadets and the midship 
men. 

The Air Academy, like its two 
Mstcr institutions, will have the aim 
of giving the cadets, along with their 
luisic service training, a broad gen- 
eral education, comparable to Uwt 
given in our leading universities, 
and imbuing them with a profound 
desire to serve their country. 

But l>eyond these basic similar- 
ities there is bound to be a great dif- 
ference between the Air Academy 
and the others if it is to develop air- 
faring men. West Point produces 
ihe lenders of ground forces and 
military engineers. The Naval 
Academy is dedicated to all that is 
implied by "seamanship." At the 
Air Academy it will be "airman- 
ship," a term that will emhrare 
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New U.S. Air Force 
Academy will train 
professional airmen as 
West Point and Annapolis 
prepare Army and 
Navy officers 
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COMMANDANT: Col. Robert M. BUILDERS: Col L. J. Erler. director, AF Academy Con- 

Stillman is the cadets' commander struction Agency, and John P. Huebsch. deputy, study plans 



every thine not included in the aca- 
demic program. 

The airmanship program, by 
graduation time, will bring the cadet 
nan than 60 per cent of the way to 
being a pilot. Along with his 
bachelor's degree, the graduate will 
also be rated as an aircraft observer 
or as a navigator- bombardier. If he 
demonstrates the necessary apti- 
tude, he will go to an Air Force Fly- 
ing School to qualify for his pilot's 
wings. 

The cadets who do not have the 
aptitude will be assigned immedi- 
ately to combat crew positions. 

Far-visioned airmen began to see 
the necessity of an Air Academy 
back in the I920's. Intensive study 
of the need for it did not begin, how- 
ever, until March 14, 1949, when the 
late James Forrestal. the first Secre- 
tary of Defense, created the Service 
Academy Board. He appointed Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado. as chairman, 
and General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as vice chairman. Its 
other members were four university 
presidents, the superintendents of 
West Point and Annapolis and an 
Air Force general. 

After study, the educators not 
only gave the concept of an Air 
Force Academy their hearty en- 
dorsement but also settled the des- 
tiny of West Point and Annapolis. 
They decided that government mili- 
tary academies had earned a perma- 



nent place in American life. Yet, 
there were some who had doubts. 

Certain prominent educators, far 
from favoring an Air Academy, felt 
that West Point and Annapolis 
should be abolished as undergradu- 
ate schools and that the services 
should draw their officers from civil- 
ian educational institutions. Under 
this concept college graduates 
selected by the services would get 
professional military training only 
as postgraduate work in service 
schools. 

This idea had disturbing aspects. 
It lost sight of the fact that this 
country, traditionally nonmilitary 
and hostile to the idea of large stand- 
ing armies, has let its defenses and 
trained forces run down dangerously 
many times in its history. In the 
crises it was the professional mili- 
tary men trained in the two acad- 
emies and in a few comparable in- 
stitutions like the Virginia Military 
Iastitute who were called upon to 
perform the miracles of mobiliza- 
tion, expansion and grand strategy. 

The Service Academy Board de- 
cided there was no substitute for 
military leaders who were indoctri- 
nated in service academies in their 
youth with our military doctrine 
and. above all. iaspired with a self- 
less desire to serve their country. 

The Board also rejected a number 
of other proposals, including one 
which would send cadets of all three 
services to a single institution. Here 



they would have received a common 
basic education for two years, after 
which they would go on to their par- 
ticular service academies. The 
Board wisely saw that this concept 
ignored the fact that young men fol- 
lowed their natural bent, seeking 
West Point for the military life, 
Annapolis for the sea and the Air 
Academy for aviation. The induce- 
ment might disappear if the aspir- 
ant had to start in a general institu- 
tion which made his ultimate goal 
problematical. 

Now all Is settled, however, and 
Congress has authorized the Air 
Force to spend $125,000,000 to build 
the Academy. In the first vear Sl,- 
000,000 will be used to adapt the 
necessary facilities in the temporary 
site in the northeast corner of Lowry 
Air Force Base, while approximately 
S15.000.000 will go into the perma- 
nent site. 

The Academy will rise in beauti- 
fully diversified terrain in the north- 
west corner of El Paso County, 
about six miles north of the resort 
town of Colorado Springs. There 
will be about 15,000 acres and. no 
matter which way they turn, the 
cadets will have breath-taking 
vistas, whether on the ground or in 
the air. 

On the western boundary of the 
reservation is the grandeur of the 
first range of the Rockies in Pike 
National Forest On the cost the 
boundary will be determined pri- 
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FACULTY DEAN: Brig. Gen. Don S. Zimmerman, /ormcr 
instructor at West Point, will head faculty at airmen's school 



mnrily by U. S. Highways 85 and 
87, linking Colorado Springs with 
Denver. BeCWMU these limits lire 
plateaus, rugged hills, grazing land, 
pine woods, lush mountain mea- 
dows. The average elevation of the 
reservation is 6,500 feet, Its north- 
ern and southern boundaries have 
nut yet been decided. 

The architectural firm of Skid- 
more. Owings and Merrill has been 
commissioned to plan the site and 
design the Air Academy structures. 
However, not much can be done 
about this until the Air Force com- 
pletes a two-month task of making a 
map of the area that is detailed 
enough to show two-foot contour 
intervals. Then a master plan and 
road net can be devised. 

After that it will be time to design 
buildings. 

General Harmon hits said that he 
personally would not favor a style of 
architecture that is strictly modern. 
He explained, however, that the 
French, Renaissance, Colonial and 
Gothic styles will not be suitable in 
the Colorado scene. 

"It's a challenge to the architects 
to devise something that fits," he 
remarked. 

The challenge has been accepted 
by architects nationwide. 

There won't be too much flying 
within the reservation, but an air 
strip will be located probably in the 
southeast corner for administrative 
and trainer planes. The <*adcls will 



do their main training on all types of 
combat planes at Peterson Air Force 
Base, about ten miles away outside 
Colorado Springs. 

What alKtut the young Americans 
who aspire to bfl members or the first 
class? Who can apply? What will it 
Like to make the grade? 

Any American boy has a chance, 
if he has the equivalent of a high 
■dual education and believes he can 
pass a college entrance examination. 
He has to be in top physical condi- 
tion, too. He will apply to his sena- 
tor or representative in the same 
manner as for West Point or Annap- 
olis. The members of Congress will 
nominate 85 per cent of each class, 
while the rest will come from the en- 
listed ranks of the Air Force, the 
National Guard and other sources 
that are now allowed to compete for 
the other academy examinations. 

Instead of asking for two appli- 
cants for each of the 300 cadeLships. 
as do the other academies. General 
Harmon wants each senator and 
representative to name ten (Candi- 
dates from his own state. He ex- 
plained that World War II experi- 
ence showed that ten candidates were 
necessary for each pilot vacancy in 
order to get men to meet the physi- 
cal and mental requirements. 

Alabama, for instance, has 11 
senators and representatives, hence 
1 1 cadets will be accepted from that 
state but 110 youths may compete 
for those vacancies. On the same 



basis California will get 32, New 
York 45, Rhode Island, four, and 
so on. 

General Harmon believes that the 
Academy will avail itself of the 
services of the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, N. J., a recog- 
nized agency for giving college en- 
trance examinations, when the 
Academy tests are held next March. 
In this way any candidates who pass 
the academic test, but are rejected 
for other reasoas, will not liave to 
take another examination to enter 
other universities. The tests given 
by this service are nationally recog- 
nized. 

Ultimately the Academy will have 
about "2,496 cadets, comprising four 
classes, or approximately the same 
number as at West Point. But Gen- 
eral Harmon is deliberately begin 
ning with a first class of 300 to get 
the Air Force Academy of! on a sure 
footing. 

"Yes, I'd like to start smaller than 
that." declared the Air Academy's 
superintendent, who once was a tae 
tics instructor at West Point. "We 
want to stress quality, not quantity. 
We have to ex{>eriment in the criti- 
cal formative years and we want to 
put stress on the process of educa- 
tion. We want to emphasize quality 
not only in the students but in the 
faculty. 

"We have no backlog, either in 
students or faculty. When we get 

(Continued on page 59i 
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Th.e problems: 



FOUR 
STEPS 




How to handle traffic so that each 
added facility does not generate 
traffic faster than it relieves it 





SAVE 
YOUR 
CITY 

By MILES L. COLEAN 



Recent federal measures hold promise of help for 
restoring vitality of cities, but local citizens must 
carry the ball to solve tough basic problems 



DO OUR cities have to fall apart? 
Do they have to choke in smog, fes- 
ter with slums, suffer from traffico- 
sclerosis. see their financial sub- 
stance bled away by their adjoining 
satellite (or parasite) communities? 
They don't* 

Making that answer effective, 
however, is a long, arduous, and 
complicated job. No city has accom- 
plished it fully. But progress has 
been made; and. amid the growing 
conviction that cities can be what 
their people want them to be. a great 
new effort is stirring. Chambers of 
commerce, real estate boards, home- 
builders associations, and other 
business and civic organizations are 
aroused over the need to keep up and 
restore the vitality of our cities. 
Backed and prodded by such 
groups, city governments are tak- 
ing vigorous action to clean up 
slums and improve services. To 
this effort the federal government is 
offering a substantial boost. 

Three recent measures account for 
the boost: the urban renewal and 
city planning provisions of the new 
Housing Act of 1954. the expanded 
highway program, and those parts of 
the Housing Act and the revised In- 



ternal Revenue Act that help to en- 
courage capital investment. 

These measures offer financial 
aids to cities and their citizens for 
special renewal and redevelopment 
purposes. They also provide strong 
incentives to cities to face the basic 
problems that have kept their best 
efforts from being fully effective. 

The cities" tough problems are 
these: 

1. How to handle traffic in such a 
way that each new facility docs 
not generate traffic faster than it 
relieves it. 

2. How to obtain the revenue neces- 
sary to maintain adequate muni- 
cipal services and at the name 
time meet all the hacked up needs 
for public improvements — high- 
ways, schools, hospitals, parks, 
and recreational facilities. 

3. How to make /x>ssible the acqui- 
sition of sites in run-down and 
blighted sections at prices in line 
with what the land is worth for 
appropriate new uses. 

4. How to increase the attractive- 
ness of investment in income-pro- 
ducing real property. 

Until these questions are an- 
swered, even the best efforts are 
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How to obtain revenue needed for adequate municipal 
services while avoiding the drain caused by those who 
work in city but pay taxes and shop in suburbs 




likely to end in a process of running 
around in circles. 

I Art's see how Ihe new federal mea- 
sures may help. 

PROBLEM 1. 

How to Conquer Traffic: 

New facilities for ii milling auto- 
mobiles and public transportation 
wilhin metropolitan areas are 
needed. However, new freeways, 
bridges, and rapid transit lines often 
are clogged long before their plan- 
ners expected them to be. This has 
happened to the circumferential 
highways. subways and tunnels in 
New York. It is happening in Los 
Angeles, and it is even likely to hap- 
pen to an internal highway system 
so carefully planned as the one 
Pittsburgh has undertaken. 

The traffic on a public way is de- 
termined by the manner in which 
land is used along its route and 
along the lesser thoroughfares lead- 
ing into it. If locations for commer- 
cial and industrial buildings — as 
well as the size of these buildings in 
relation to their sites — and the den- 
sity of population in residential areas 
are not subject to control, the ade- 
quacy of a transportation system 
cannot be assured. 

The only answer is the compre- 
hensive zoning of land and the con- 
trol of subdividing throughout the 
area. Unfortunately the a fie. ted 
area is rarely in a tingle city. It ex- 
tends to other communities within 
a metropolitan district. This whole 



area must be planned and zoned as 
a unit if a traffic solution is to be 
found. So far this has not been 
achieved anywhere, although official 
metropolitan planning bodies, with 
varying degrees of authority, have 
Iwen set up in Washington D. <' . 
Atlanta. St. Louis, Detroit and o 
few other places, 

A large part of the funds the ex- 
panding highway program makes 
available will l>e spent within metro- 
politan areas. Although the plan- 
ning for these highways must largely 
be a local matter, it cannot practic- 
ably be so local as to involve inde- 
pendent action by all the separate 
towns in a metropolitan area. There 
must be coordination and authority 
to make decisions. 

This need should be obvious 
enough to prompt coordinated local 
action. But. to give a further incen- 
tive, the government has done more. 
The new Housing Act (which is 
much more than the name implies i 
provides for grants to communities 
of less than 25,000 population and to 
official state, regional, and metro- 
politan planning agencies to cover 
up to half the cost of land use 
studies, urban renewal plans, and 
city and community plans, includ- 
ing, of course, traffic plans. 

PROBLEM 2. 

Raising the Money: 

Everything needed to keep a city 
a good place In live and work costs 
money. Highways, schools, hos- 



pitals, parks and recreational facil- 
ities require a great deal of money; 
the enforcement of ordinances cov- 
ering the safety and sanitation of 
buildings takes funds, an do the 
maintenance of police and fire pro- 
tection, and educational and health 
services Few cities have at hand <» 
in sight the money needed for these 
and other urgent purposes. 

Many city governments avoid 
bankruptcy simply by neglecting 
essential services and underpaying 
employes. Real estate has been 
loaded with taxation to the limit, if 
not beyond that, and in place after 
place borrowing has gone about as 
far as is legal. How, in a healthy ex- 
panding economy, have cities got 
themselves into such a fix? 

Among the causes are state legis- 
latures' indifference to cities' needs, 
and the federal government's in- 
iTe/ising preemption of sources of 
tax revenue. But one cause is closer 
at hand the Might of business and 
population to the suburbs where, in 
independent communities, they may 
still have the advantages uSat the 
central city offers without contribut- 
ing to the s-rvices that the city must 
maintain. 

The old way of expanding a cen- 
tral city by annexation rwiw has 
limited possibilities because the 
cities tend to be almost wholly sur- 
rounded by independent municipal 
ities which can effectively resist an- 
nexation. County-city unification 
has fairly recently been used as n 
(Continutti on page 77 1 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



CONSTRUCTION 



The home building boom con- 
tinues at near record levels. The 
112.(1)0 private and public dwelling 
units started in July exceeded any 
-July starts except in 1950, and were 
16 per cent above July. 1953. 

The 109,000 private dwelling 
units started in July represented a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1.147,000, the fifth month this year 
in which the rate has exceeded 
1,100.000, and continues for the 
sixth successive year a rate exceed- 
ing 1,000.000 units. 

How long can it last? Predictions 
of collapse have been frequent, based 
chiefly on the decline in family for- 
mation due to the low birth rate of 
the depression years. A number of 
factors offset this. The current high 
birth rate is causing many families 
who bought small houses since the 
war to expand them or buy larger 
ones. Separation of doubled-up 
family units continues. Higher in- 
comes give earlier independence to 
young couples. Families continue to 
move. Wider distribution of income 
is creating demand for better homes. 
Such factors, together with easy 
credit and the stimulus of the new 
Housing Act. foretell a sustained 
high level of home building. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



There are many indications that 
the relief for dividend income pro- 
vided in Oie Internal Revenue Code 
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revision is unlikely to affect greatly 
the present financing pattern for 
most corporations. 

Financ ial officers are pointing to 
the relatively small amount of added 
funds from this source available in 
the market to absorb stock flotations. 
Many are indicating their intention 
to continue bond and borrowing 
financing because of the added ad- 
vantage from deductibility of inter- 
est payments. The factor of limited 
relief to dividend recipients is not 
great enough, in their opinion, to 
offset the corporate advantage from 
other methods. Partial realization of 
the administration's program for 
freeing funds for reinvestment ap- 
pears to fall short of the level re- 
quired to accomplish the purpose 



AGRICULTURE 



This fall fnrmers will begin to feel 
the impact of recent legislation. 

The wheat fanner will realize 
that, if he is to stay within his acre- 
age allotment, he will have to cut 
back his planting. For instance, for 
every 100 acres he planted to wheat 
in 1952-53. he will be able to plant 
only about 67 acres this fall if he ex- 
pects to receive full price support. 
If this acreage restriction results in 
a smaller wheat crop in 1955, at least 
slight inroads will be made on the 
record supply of wheat of July I. 

The Agricultural Act or 1954 pro- 
vides for S50.000.000 of CCC funds 
to be used between now and June 30, 
1955. to boost use of fluid milk by 
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school children. This program is 
expected at least to double the use of 
milk in the school lunch program- 
New foreign trade legislation 
authorizing $1,000,000,000 to be 
used during the next Oiree years 
may help increase our exports of 
agricultural products. This money 
is to be used for barter and exchange 
of farm surpluses for foreign curren- 
cies and may also he used under 
emergency conditions for direct gifts 
of these surpluses. 

Social security now takes on new 
meaning for most farmers and farm 
workers. About 3,500.000 farmers 
and more than 2,000.000 more farm 
workers will be covered by recent 
changes in this legislation. 



DISTRIBUTION 



In addition to the widely publi- 
cized discount houses, similar com- 
petition comes from discounts ob- 
tained for employes of government 
and nonrctail companies. 

Recent reports from the Cham 
Imt's National Distribution Panel 
indicate that close to one fifth of all 
retail volume is now sold below list 
price. Managements of individual 
retail and wholesale businesses arc- 
preparing for showdowns with sup- 
pliers with respect to territory pro- 
tection, enforcement of franchises, 
fair trade contracts and consistent 
policies of pricing and distribution. 

Recommendations of an impor- 
tant antitrust committee advising 
the Justice Department are due to be? 
completed this foil. These will have 
an important bearing on legal steps 
possible in dealing with current 
turbulences in distribution pricing. 

Meanwhile, retail and wholesale 
sales volume continues to stay close 
to the all-time high. Competition is 
more intense than during any recent 
period. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Continuation of increased dollar 
earnings and reserves abroad, re 
fleeted in relaxation of controls on 
imfHirtation abroad of U. S goods 
should help maintain or increase the 
level of U. S. exports for the balance 
of 1954. 

Contributing to the growing dol- 
lar and gold reserves abroad is the 
greater economic activity < n the 
United States, resulting in a high 
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level of U. S. imports. Another fac- 
tor which contributes heavily to the 
temporary and artificial closing of 
the "dollar gap" are United Stales 
military outlays. In 1953 the U. S. 
Armed Forces spent alx>ut S2.500,- 
000,000 abroad. 

Almost one third of this was the 
result of spending by U. S. military 
and civilian personnel from their 
own pay. Purchases of foodstuffs, 
fuels, and other items needed by the 
U. S. forces for their own operations 
and of mutunl security expenditures 
for the purchase of military end- 
items for transfer to recipients of 
mutual security aid accounted for 
another third. 

The remaining third includes dis- 
bursements for the ^instruction of 
airfields, naval facilities, troop hous- 
ing, communication and transporta- 
tion facilities. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



As federal spending goes down, 
state and local costs are creeping up. 
And the prospect is for further in- 
creases in these expenditures. 

The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, which is due to re- 
port next March 1, is reviewing the 
programs of federal aid to the states 
nnd the activities covered. One ob- 
ject of this review, as set forth in the 
law establishing the Commission, is 
to determine the extent to which 
such activities can be- returned to the 
states for their full administrative 
and financial responsibility. 

Iteturn of such activities to the 
states can man doing the job at 
lower cost. But, unless taxpayers 
are alert as these questions come up. 
there may be simply a transfer of 
responsibility, with no money saved. 
Already some states have been in- 
creasing taxes as the recent federal 
tax cuts have given them a little 
more fiscal latitude. 



LABOR RELATIONS 



Labor unions have aimed their 
biggest guns on the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the present political cam- 
paign, but nothing much has come 
out of it The truth is that Taft- 
Hartley, as a political issue, is now 
threadbare. Even the attack on the 
present National Labor Relations 
Board seemed to afford little politi- 
cal capital. 
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The opening gun in the recent 
campaign by labor groups came 
from the AFL Executive Council 
and was quickly followed by the 
CIO and such independent labor 
groups ns the UMW. 

The campaign is proving, how 
ever, that although labor unions will 
try to retain Tart-Hartley us a poli- 
tical issue for years to mine, actual 
basic charTges in the law will come 
only when either liberal or con- 
servative legislative groups are 
routed. EvenLs have proved tliat 
moderate changes in the make-up of 
Congress can result at most in only 
minor changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Rut it is certain that labor 
unions will continue to try to secure 
come fundamental changes. Aixnit 
the only change in position which 
actually can be noticed in the labor 
unions' policy line Is that talk of 
"repeal" has been toned down. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



A Hoover Commission Tisk Force- 
on Real Property, recently ap- 
pointed, will study all federal real 
property outside the public domain. 

In the preliminary report which 
it must submil by early November, 
the Task Force is expected to pin 
point the changes which can be made 
in federal activity in connection with 
federal property to increase effici- 
ency, lower expenses and generally 
benefit the over-all economy. 

The recommendations may lie tre- 
mendously important to those nat- 
ural resource industries which de- 
pend to any degree upon resources 
from the federal rural lands. A 
number of natural resource trade 
associations have been invited to 
present their views. These state- 
ments are expected to recommend a 
speedier method of disposal of sur- 
plus real property. 

Probably the most important con- 
tribution of the Task Force on Real 
Property will be to show that certain 
federal functions in connection with 
real property can be curtailed or 
eliminated. 



TAXATION 



Now that the federal government 
has thoroughly revised its tax laws, 
the next big flurry will come from 
the suites. Many stab- income tax 
laws, for both individuals and corpo 



rations, are tied in closely with the 
federal tax system. In effect, then, 
one half of the rule's liave been 
changed hut the second half does not 
as yet recognize the revision. State 
legislatures meeting next year will 
face a rash of complicated tax laws 
designed to coordinate state taxes 
with the revised federal code. This 
will he particularly true in states 
which have adopted the federal lax 
liose for their income levies. Tax- 
payers would do well to lay their 
plans now for meeting this situation, 
which may later reach emergency 
proportions. 

Just by way of illustration: What 
are the suites going to do about the 
new federal deductions for child 
care? For charitable contributions 
by bofll individuals nnd corpora- 
tions? The new rules on deprecia- 
tion? Dividend relief for stockhold- 
ers? Business reserves for estimated 
expenses? These nnd many more 
problems will require answers before 
next year's tax returns ore made. 



TRANSPORTATION 



When the Congress convenes next 
January, President Eisenhower may 
ask some major changes in national 
transportation policy. 

This strong possibility is a direct 
result of the administration's in- 
creasing interest in transport prob- 
lems. One example is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce study on mer- 
chant marine prohlems. This was 
followed by I comprehensive study, 
with recommendations, by the Presi- 
dent's Air Coordinating Committee 
on civil aviation policy. The Presi- 
dent 1ms accepted this latter report 
as his guide for future action on civil 
aviation. 

Probably the most significant n>- 
|x>rt. made by the President's Cabi 
net Committee on Transportation 
Policy, is yet to come. This commit- 
tee consists of the Secretary or Com- 
merce as chairman, the Secretary of 
De fense, and the Director of ' the- 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Other cabinet members will partici- 
patewhen they have a direct interest. 

A seven-man study group assist- 
ing the Cabinet Committee is now 
reviewing current transport policies 
and formulating recommendations 
Final recommendations of the Cabi 
net Committee are expected lx>fore 
(he new Congress meets. 
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LUMBER MOBILIZES 

To win Fresh Markets 



NEW techniques in logging, milling nnd merchandis- 
ing in the next 25 years will create new end uses for 
wood and open up consumer markets for the lumber 
industry. 

That confident assertion by Leo V. Bodine, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, is typical of the reaction of top 
lumbermen to a report which the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company of Tacoma. Wash., will make public 
this month. 

Prepared for Weyerhaeuser by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, the report projects the nation's prob- 
able demand for all forest products from now to 1975. 
It forecasts moderate increases in the consumption of 
lumber, from 41.300.000.000 board feet in 1953 to 44,- 
600.000.000 in 1975. But it cautions that any con- 
tinuing increase in lumber prices will put wood in a 
poor competitive position in several areas. 



To such realists as Mr. Bodine. the Stanford study 
has two values: It deflates the dire, recurrent warning 
that we are running out of timber and frankly prods 
some of the flabby spots in the anatomy of America's 
oldest industry. 

The nation's 50.000 to 60.000 sawmills now produce 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the world's supply of 
lumber, pay wages to 500.000 workers, represent a total 
capital investment of about $3,500,000,000. and have 
total annual sales in excess of S3.000.000.000. Lumber 
is our fifth largest industry, on the basis of value added 
by manufacture. 

But there are soft spots, and the Stanford report 
underlines o number of them: An over-all decline of 
about 45 per cent in the board feet of lumber consumed 
per dollar of nonresidential construction is expected 
in the period between 1953 and 1975; lumber's share of 
the railroad car construction dollar is shrinking, and 
the use of wood as a fuel is decreasing at a gallop. 

Some lumbermen feel that the Stanford survey, with 
its prediction of mounting lumber costs, fails to take 
into account inevitable refinements in the handling of 
wood in its journey from the forest to the customer. 
They argue that reduction in cost of such expensive 
processes as the drying of lumber in kilns could sub- 
stantially lower prices and improve lumber's position 
in relation to other materials. 

"There are many things we can do to bring down 
our costs," says Mr. Bodine. "Look at the way we 
saw lumber. Every time a board is cut from a log the 
saw blade chews up a thin slice < kerf) of wood which 
becomes sawdust of little or no value. 

"If we can develop a more efficient cutting method — 
maybe a powerful vibrating, ultrasonic machine (a 
king-size model of the machine developed for den- 
tists) — we could save this sawdust and get more prod- 
uct from each log. 

"And here's another point Like any industry we 
will profit as we find commercial use for by-products. 
At one time we used only 50 per cent of the log for 
lumber. As we approach total utilization of slabs. 



limbs, sawdust and even the bark, the return per log 
increases while the tost of our products goes down 
because we get more products from each log against 
which to prorate costs." 

Through its wholly owned subsidiary. Timber Engi- 
neering Company, NLMA is working toward total 
use of its raw material. TECO'a efforts include devel- 
opment of Fersolin, a soil improver made from saw- 
dust; experiments with new kinds of wooden industrial 
flooring; studies on utilization of tree bark; work with 
glues and chemical wcxxl preservatives, and the fabri- 
cation of all-wood truck bodies for the Army and non- 
magnetic mineswi^'pers for the Navy. 

The industry is now spending from S3.500.000 to 
S4.000.000 annually for research. 

Mr. Bodine anticipates a substantial increase in the 
use of softwood and hardwood paneling and veneers in 
coming years; predicts development of a new light 
weight wood sheathing material with a paper overlay, 
and forecasts greater use of wood in combination with 
other materials. 

Expanded activity in construction, shipping con- 
tainers and manufacturing, traditionally the principal 
markets for forest products, will parallel the general 
eionomic growth, according to the Stanford Research 
Institute's findings. Its conclusion is based on the 
working premise that, by 1975, our gross national prod- 
uct will be a whopping $586,000,000,000 (at 1952 
prices) ; population. 212.000,000; total civilian employ- 
ment, 84.400.000 ( out of a working force of 88.200.000 ) 
and the average work week just slightly more than 37 
hours! 



There should be a market for all the lumber we 
produce in this country between now and 1975, says 
SRI. plus a moderately higher level of imports (pri- 
marily from Canada) and increasing re-use of salvaged 
lumber Other findings: 

^ The price of plywood will increase ibul less 
rapidly than that of lumber) relative to competing 
materials; the prices of pulp and paper products will 
continue in about their present relationship to prices 
of i-ompeting materials; the prices of hardltoard and 
insulating board will decline relative to those of the 
materials with which they compete. 

^ Domestic production of lumber will increase only 
moderately by 1975. with all the increase in softwood 
production occurring in the West, accompanied by 
more moderate increases in hardwood lumber produc- 
tion in the South and East. 

^ Major increases ore expected in the domestic 
production and coasumption of pulp, paper and |>aper- 
board products, plywood and VUHJW and hardboard 
and insulating hoard. 

The major increases in timber use in the South 
will be for pulp and for hardwood lumber production; 
in the West, for softwood lumber and plywood produc- 
tion. The East will show moderate increases for lum- 
ber and pulp uses of timber, but a decline in total 
timber use.— Paul Hencke END 
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...And "into che red" is pulling ii mildly. 
Il's actually bankruptcy in four oui of 
len cases where business records are de- 
stroyed by fire. Thai can be ihe price ol 
storing valuable papers in ordinary steel 
files. The metal heats up— jus! like a skil- 
let—and contents start to char in as little 
as live minutes. 

Find out now, before fire strikes, 
exactly what risks your vital records are 
exposed to. Our BUSINESS RECORDS 
FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR will 
tell you quickly U nd accurately, without 
cost. In minutes, you'll know whether 
you have the record prelection your busi- 
ness requires, or whether you need more 
and. if so. how much and what type. 

Your Remington Rand representative 
can show you over 200 models of certi- 
fied insulated equipment for "point-of- 
use" 24 hour-a-day record protection - 



about the cheapest permanent insurance 
you can buy. See him. at your nearest 
Remington Rand office, today. 

Free! Business Record; fire Hazard Calculator. 

Thn po*k»t-iii»d Cokulotof ••Hi what fk« dura- 
tion ol yovr lira would b# . . . lobm into account 
populor mitco "caption* about fir* -proof build- 
incji, ita«l Mlfc inturonca. and tof«i. VMM 
SC743. loom 2009,315 Fourth A*«.. N*w York 10. 




HOLLAND'S BULB AUCTION 
COLORS 

20,000,000 U.S. GARDENS 



By OSCAR S C HISGALL 




A single tulip bulb 
sometimes comes as. 
high as $300 as Dutch 
traders buy and sell 
flowers in industry that 
brings Holland 
$250,000,000 a year 



AMSTERDAM, THE NETHER- 
LANDS: Somewhere in the world 
(here may be another auction sale, 
like the one at Aalsmeer in The 
Netherlands, but I have never seen 
it The few Americans who visit it 
come away in a daze. 

At this topsy-turvy auction the 
bids, instead of rising, go downward, 
and the items on sale are — 

Flowers! 

In spite of this upside-down 
method of selling an unusual com- 
modity, Aalsmeer is important to 
Americans for at least two reasons: 

First, American householders buy 
some $30,000,000 worth of Dutch 
bulbs every year from the industry 
of which this auction is a part To 
put it another way. one of Holland's 
leading growers estimates that every 
autumn Dutch bulbs are planted in 
some 20,000,000 American gardens. 

The second reason is more com- 
plex. I can best express it, I think, 
by quoting a Dutch exporter: 

"You Americans have been spend- 
ing 95, 000,000.000 a year in Mar- 
shall Plan funds to help other demo- 
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erotic nations find a solid economic 
footing. In Holland the bulb indus- 
try is therefore a real asset to your 
own economy. In one way or an- 
other, bulbs and their flowers bring 
The Netherlands an income from 
virtually every civilized country on 
earth, excluding those behind the 
Iron Curtain. As long as it keeps 
flowing in we shall not In- a burden 
on you or on any other nation." 

The Aalsmeer auction is held in an 
amphitheater that seats atxnit 300 
persons, local dealers and exporters. 
Each trader has his own seat, his 
own electric pushbutton. He fa<x-s 
a huge "clock" on the front wall, its 
perimeter marked off in guilders and 
tenths of guilders. (A guilder 
divides into 100 cents, is worth about 
26 American cents. ) You hear no 
shouts, no spoken bids. 

Tension sets in when a hand-truck 
trundles an exhibit of flowers into 
the room. These blooms have just 
come from the fields. If any of them 
are destined to leave Holland — 
and many are — they will have to be 
packed in dry ire and flown to the 



foreign market while still fresh 
and vigorous. There is no time to 
waste. Indeed, all these flowers must 
be sold, packed, and shipped within 
a matter of hours, because this in- 
dustry deals in the most perishable 
of commodities. 

Conscious of the pressure of time, 
the auctioneer give* the flowers a 
quick appraisal. Ir he feels this par- 
ticular lot ought to bring three guild- 
ers, he turns the hand of the clock 
to eight guilders! That gives the 
grower the heneflt of any doubts. 

Any takers nl that price? Of 
course not No dealer ever pays the 
asking price. Thereupon the hand 
starts ticking downward, ten cenis 
ot a time. Down past seven, six. five 
guilders, and still no buyers Fin 
ally- say around 2 guilders and 90 
cents one dealer will decide he'd 
better grab this lot 

He pushes his electric button. The 
clicking hand of the clock stops, and 
simultaneously his sent number 
shines in red numerals on the clocks 
dial. He has bought this lot for 2 90 

This Aalsmeer auction room, by 
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Hitting the Spot! 



Newest diesel and electric motive power 
reaches new heights in transportation 
performance . . . makes a hit with shippers. 

9$9k of The M ilwaukce Road's freight service 
is performed by dicsel or electric power. 



The usefulness of radar is matched by many 
new scientific tools The Milwaukee Road is now 
using to give shippers better-than-ever service. 

New hauling tools such as diesel and electric 
locomotives for greater dependability of move- 
ment . . . smoother starts and stops. New, 
faster communications tools, such as end to end 
freight train radio and walkie talkies in yards. 



New safety tools. New mechanized freight 
handling tools. All are designed to hit the spot 
with shippers, and they are doing it. 

You can expedite your freight from, to or 
through Milwaukee Road territory by consult- 
ing your nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 
You'll find him experienced, helpful and 
friendly. 
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Industrial Sites 
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the growers. Our Department of 
Agriculture has set up stringent re- 
quirements fur the kind of bulbs we 
will accept; they must meet specified 
size and "health" standards. 

How, then, do we check on the 
15,000 tons of bulbs— about 500.- 
000,000 of them — that annually 
come into this country? Do we open 
overy crate on the docks, take out 
every individual bulb for close in- 
spection? 

No. We do it by the simple expedi- 
ent of keeping our American agricul- 
ture inspectors stationed in Holland. 

By agreement with the Dutch 
government, our men— who live in 
the heart of the bulb country — in- 
spect every bulb in the field before 
it is packed for shipment to the 
United States. This avoids creating 
bottlenecks on American piers; and 
as far as America is concerned, it 
makes the industry bi-national at its 
very source. 

But the export trnde is not the 
only way in which bulbs bring 
money into Holland. At home, too, 
the Association has made a big thing 
of promotion. 

The tulip, hyacinth, and daffodil 
fields are in bloom from approxi- 
mately early April to late May. and 
that season has been promoted inlo 
one of the world's great regional fes- 
tivals. Every year some 500,000 
tourists come to see the Dutch 
flowers in bloom. If every tourist 
spends only SI 00 in the course of a 
week's visit, that means a total of 
S50,000,000. The actual figure, a 
government official told me, is close 
to three times that. 

One of the wisest Dutch promo- 
tional ideas has been the creation of 
Keukenhof. a national park at Lisse, 
in the center of the bulb region. The 
park is devoted exclusively to bulb 
flowers— about 10.000.000 of them 
last year. When they are in bloom, 
in early May, they turn Keukenhof 
inlo one of the world's scenic won- 
ders. Nowhere else, even in the 
tropics, have I seen such a profligate 
display of horticultural color. And, 
of course. Keukenhof s crowds fill 
hotels, cafes and restaurants for 
miles around. It is a sound business 
idea. 

Turning 20.000 acres of bulbland 
into an international industry has 
not been easy. It has taken about 
300 years. Also, it involved decades 
of research in the science of inducing 
Dutch bulbs to flower throughout 
the world under varying climatic 
conditions. This. too. represents co- 
operative effort on the part of the 
entire industry. 

I would not suggest, however, that 
in all matters the 8.000 bulb growers 
form n harmonious, smoothly func- 



tioning team. On the contrary, busi- 
ness competition among Ihem is 
furious. 

They cooperate in matters of 
mutual interest, hut when it comes 
to selling their products, it's every 
man for himself— which accounts for 
the large number of salesmen who 
travel over the world every year. 

"But in this, too. are we not like 
Americans?" one dealer said. "You 
have your industrial associations, 
but within the framework of those 
associations your firms compete 
fiercely. We follow the American 
pattern." 

An impressive thing about the 
flower industry is this: There may 
be terrible floods in Holland — 
tragedy, homelessness — and these 
may strike again and again. 

But in spite of all calamities, the 
bulb business invariably recovers 
and goes on. 

Maybe this merely proves what 
Walter Roozcn, who is in charge of 
Holland's international bulb promo- 
tion, said to me in Keukenhof a cafe: 

"It may sound like a paradox, but 
one of the reasons our nation is 
strong is that we have always had 
to fight and overcome disasters. 
When you face the const-int danger 
of floods, you have to be always 
alert On your toes. Ready to fight 
People in such a position arc vigor- 
ous because they do not dare to be- 
come complacent Forever on guard, 
we have to be forever strong. In this, 
our eternal danger, lies much of the 
secret of our eternal strength." 

Granting all this, I have met many 
Americans who were perplexed by 
what they say in The Netherlands. 
Holland is said to be overpopulated. 
It requires, among other things, a 
great deal of wheat Yet, with all its 
vast flntlands. you see practically no 
wheat being grown. 

Does this mean Hollanders are 
improvident? When I inquired about 
this, I was given a simple and logical 
answer: 

"In our small territory, we could 
never grow enough wheat to fill our 
people's needs. If you wonder why 
we, who need wheat so desperately, 
grow flower bulbs instead, it is bo- 
cause the income from one acre of 
bulbs can buy three to four acres of 
wheat Thus, when we grow bull>s. 
we are actually providing four timcs 
as much wheat as our land could 
yield." 

To love flowers, it becomes clear, 
is I very practical thing in Holland. 
The truth is that the Associated 
Bulb Growers of Holland have man- 
aged to turn their country's beauty 
into the stiff of life, and they have 
done it by methods which Americans 
can appreciate and applaud. END 
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With'too many carriers at the loading dock, 
it was tough getting ANY goods moved . . . 




But, now. since the job's done by MHIMV IX* « 55. 
the situation is vastly improved! 



The hi 




Whether you're sending or receiving . . . 
whether your shipment is big or small . . . 
whether it's by rail or air . . . (or the 
best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express lirst. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
ot private enterprise. 

a i a tontrihtrtian In "h« pvhllt IdIchI, 

MHWAT IxntfSS will lohf your oidt.i lor CAlf. 





£ 'express; 




..•safe, swift, sure 




MINING BOOM 

in an 

ANCIENT SEA 



AMERICA this year will produce about 2.000,000 tons 
of refined potash — an indispensable ingredient of 
fertilizer for the nation's farms— from 10,(M.K),000 tons 
of raw ore. mined principally in the dry bed of a pre- 
historic ocean. 

Behind these bare figures is a saga of amazing 
growth and of American initiative which was willing 
to take a major gamble in the dark days of the depres- 
sion and now has eorne out the winner with a $50.- 
000.000 enterprise, a $1,500,000 monthly payroll and 
more than 4,000 employes. 

So successful has this once hard -to- finance industry 
become that it poses something of a world-wide eco- 
nomic problem. Our potash production has grown 200 
times since the first mini- was opened 22 years ago — 
from 10.000 tons in 1932 to 2,000,000 tons this year, 
and for the first time the United Slates has on adequate 
supply— oven a surplus— of home-mined potash it 
didn't know it possessed a few years ago. 

Potash is used in the making of hydrochloric acid 
and other chemicals and in glass, soap, matches, drugs, 
high octane gasoline and in black powder, but at least 
95 per cent of potash mined and refined in this coun- 
try goes lo plant food. Without potash and the other 
two main elements of commercial fertilizer — nitrogen 
and ph'»phorus— the farms of the nation couldn't pro- 
duce enough food and filler for our growing population. 

More than 90 per cent of American production 
comes from five mines near Carlsbad. N. M. 

Early American colonists, needing potash in the 
manufacture of soaps and explosives, made it by leach- 
ing wood ashes in iron pots. From "pot" and "ashes" 
had come the term "potash." By 1800. agricultural 
scientists recognized potash as a necessary fertilizer. 

Until World War I, this country's potash came 
from Germany, where a cartel controlled supply and 
price. When that war came, the German High Com- 
mand cut off shipments to America. 

The American government and private concerns 
started a frenzied search for potash, working salt lake 
bottoms in Nebraska and California. The price of 
potash shot up from S35 to past S500 a ton. The big- 
gest annual production attained during that war was 
50,000 tons, just a trifle of whnt was needed. 

After the war, the German imports rolled again, hut 
the hunt for potash at home didn't cease. The big 
strike came by surprise. 

In 1925. some strange- looking stuff came out in the 
slush of a test oil well near Carlsbad, and it was identi- 
fied as potash. The oil venture failed, but the acci- 
dental strike in a potash bed converted the firm — the 
Snowden and McSweeney Oil Company— into the 
United States Potash Company. 

The shaft was completed in January of 19.11 and 
drift tunnels were started in search of ore. The first 
shipment of unrefined potash, known as manure salts, 
was in March of that year. The depression was even 
tighter then, but the company, having found vast beds 
of potash, went ahead with a refinery. It was com- 
pleted in 1932, and production of refined potash that 
year was 10.672 tons. 



Today, most potash is mined at Carlsbad and the 
resl at salt lake operations ii TrOtl i. < 'alii . and BOOH* 
ville, Utah. 

By the time United States Potash Company, (he 
pioneer, was in production, the Potash Company of 
America was formed in Denver; it found rich ore and 
started refining in 1935. Then came International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation which went into 
production in 1940. For several years these concerns 
had the field, but. with the demand for potash increas- 
ing, two other companies started producing in 1952. 
They are Duvnl Sulphur and Potash, of Texas, and 
Southwest Potash Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
American Metal Company, Ltd. 

Presently, two other concerns. Freeport Sulphur 
and the National Farmers Union, with headquarters 
in Denver, hold claims and leases and have announced 
indefinite plans to sink shafts and erect refineries— this 
despite the fact that it now costs $10,000,000 to get into 
potash production on a major scale. 

A potash mine is a sparkling, busy, mechanized 
world. One mine has 200 miles of tunnels through which 
a man could zip in a jeep. From (he bottom of the shaft, 
tunnels slant off in every direction into the crystal sea 
of rosy-tinted pastel hue. The mine's ceiling, ridged 
like lazy ripples on a cool lake, is solid salt 500 feet 
thick. 

An electric locomotive clanks up hill and down for 
miles in the tunnels, which are laid off like the streets 
of a town, with markers at the corners. The direction 
of a tunnel depends on the way the pink potash bed 
happens to run. 

In mining, the floor is kept even— smooth, crystal 
clear salt paving— by the use of an undercutter which 
saws Iwick nine fool in the face of the ore. Powder 
blasting brings down tons of ore- An automatic loader 
lifts the ore on n shuttle buggy, which squeaks away to 
a rail line. The ore is loaded automatically on the 
cars. The train pulls out for the shaft and dumps its 
load in a bin. A skip loader takes multi-ton bites of the 
ore up the shaft and deposits it in the crushing mill, 
nnd conveyers haul it to the refinery, which uses the 
flotation system of separation. 

The miners have it slick. Nearly every chore is done 
by machinery — the undercutting, drilling, blasting, 
loading and haulage. 

The mechanical mining which enables the five Cnrls- 
bad mines— rain or shine— to pour out 8,000,000 tons 
of raw ore u year is one of the main reusons for the cur- 
rent oversupply. But there are temporary contributing 
emes such as the decrease in farm income and wide 
spread drought in the southwestern and midwestern 
farming belts. During the past year of dry weather, 
formers couldn't use as much fertilizer as usual. 

However, this is not a gloomy situation. If. as ex- 
perts predict, our population confines to increase nnd 
the demand for food grows, there must be fertilizer to 
produce it. Now we have known reserves in that ancient 
Permian Sea sufficient for at least o century. END 

—Lewis Nordykk 
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How many 




WORKING out tlic details of an employee pension 
plan is a big job. It's involved and time-con- 
suming - even when it's handled by specialists 
who do nothing else. So imagine how difficult, how de- 
manding a task it can be for operating executives in 
your company, however able they may be. 

That's one of the reasons so many firms turn the 
problem of designing, maintaining and guaranteeing 
pension plans over to The Travelers. 

Travelers experts visit your company — appraise its 
needs— evaluate those needs in tenni of what other 
companies in your field have done and then, after 
discussing their (hidings with you, develop your cus- 
tom-built Travelers Croup Pension plan. 

You need no longer worry ibotll the bulk of details 
involved in the administration of your plan or about 
the availability of the money when the pensions are to 
be paid. "Hie plan is not only designed, but is ad- 
ministered—and guaranteed — by "The Travelers. 



The cost, beyond the payments to the fund itself? 
Only service exjienses- which are as low as experienced 
specialists can make them. 

Call your Travelers agent or broker before you decide 
on any pension plan. You have nothing to lose — and a 
great deal to gain in economy and efficiency. 
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The Travelers 
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Earth Movers Shape the Future 



"TAKE" 

the washroom test 

Rnently, a large Philadelphia baking 
inmpam* made a one-week, one-floor 
(CM of Mtninec Turn-Towh again*! 
rwo competing brand*. Here arc the 
results: 

Coit of Towel No. 1 $17.30 

Coil of Towel No. 2 $ 8.03 

Coif of Turn-Towf S 5.70 

In term* of boih COM and qualit\. re- 
sults were mi *omlu*i*e in favor of 
Turn-Towl* thai umcompant installed 

ihctn throughout the plant. 

*N*mr am i.. p.. if 

BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

1102 Woil Moiot S»e*l 
GREEN RAY, WISCONSIN 
A Dmiion of Molina* Poo*' Mftti Co. 



TTLmLutE 

GAS FIRED UNIT HEATERS' 
LIGHT WEIGHT saves 
you money 



3 WAYS I ^ 



I. SAVE lho coo of .potlat coiling 
roinfortamonti, 

3. SAVE on labor toil.. Modint) or- in* 
ttoliad wtlhout lifting old*. 

3. SAVE ihlpplrtg <em. Yow pay no 
Itoighl on •■tail weigh). 

Modine Gii-Ftred Unit Heaters are on ly 
half the size . . . half che weight of other 
top make*. Thu'i due to design ad. 
vancementi plui u« of special long-life, 
I iglit weight tieell. 

VW p htm lias a MtJixi 
nprinntdiin. Or mail tf*f>vi. 




modini mto. CO. 

I SOI A le Mil. 

Send mr ffr« mpy ot Bui Iron 614. 



E.m. ... 
Adore 

a*, — 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Australia, the Belgian Congo — 
American dirt-digging equipment, is 
changing the face of the earth, cut- 
ting a more prosperous economic 
destiny for millions of jieople who 
have been hungry for centuries. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, the anthro- 
pologist, before World War II 
studied the natives of the Admiralty 
Islands in the South Pacific, the 
most primitive people on earth. On 
returning to those islands not long 
ago, she discovered that the natives 
were clamoring for the bulldozers 
they had seen U. S. soldiers operate. 
Prehistorc lake-dwellers, nonetheless 
they wanted to remake their world. 

The rapid recovery of war-torn 
nations, the swift modernization of 
many backward areas, can in large 
part be attributed to the phenomenal 
growth in the past 50 years of a 
uniquely American industry: the 
manufacture and worldwide distri- 
bution of excavation machinery. 
These earth-moving tools are as fan- 
tastic as Martian mechanisms de- 
scribed in science fiction- Though 
created in the United States, they 
are not familiar to most Americans 
because they work, as it were, behind 
closed doors. In the cities, where 
deep excavations are dug for sky- 
scraper footings, the sites are usually 
walled off with boards. On the coun- 
tryside, the machines usually work 
in a path of desolation, inaccessible 
and even forbidden to passenger 
automobiles. 

The excavation machinery indus- 
try in America today probably 
represents more than 1 1 ,<*X>.000,000 
in capital investment and produces 
about $2. 000.000.000 in equipment a 
year. It employs almost 2,000,000 
men and, with other contracting ma- 
chinery, manufacturing already 
comprises almost 15 per cent of the 
country's industrial output. 

But it was the romance of the 
earth-smashing and earth-moving in- 
dustry, rather than its magnitude, 
that sent me on a 5.000 mile trip over 
the nation to examine its ramifica- 
tions. It has created a new frontier 
for adventure and profit, and a new 
occupational outlook for youth. As 
many children today are playing 
with toy tractors, power shovels, 
trucks and scrapers as with cowboy 
pistols and toy airplanes. 

Herbert L. Nichols. Jr.. who man- 
oges a 135-acre estate near Green- 
wich, Conn., told me that he took up 
the study of exacavation machine 
operation in 1934. at the same time 
he was taking flying lessons. He was 



breaking in an old Mead-Morrison 
power shovel by cutting out topsoil 
to pay taxes on the estate. 

"The shovel and the plane." he 
told me, "had the same kind of foot 
pedals. That's the only thing they 
had in common. The one was a 
heavy, cumbersome, earthbound ma- 
chine; the other a delicate thing, 
wishing for the stars. But the shovel 
was more fun. So I gave up flying 
lessons and became a dirt-digger. 
The big machine gave me a sense of 
power. I, a man of average size, 
could walk up to a mountain— and 
move it!" 

Mr. Nichols hus written a hand- 
book. "How to Operate Excavation 
Equipment." which sidewalk super- 
intendents as well as operators find 
interesting. 

The heroes of earth-moving ma- 
chines are the great power shovels 
and the giant bulldozers. The larg- 
est power shovel of which I have 
record was put to work during the 
coal shortage of World War II, to 
speed up the stripping of rich Ixxls 
lying from 25 to 75 feel under soil 
near Georgetown, Ohio. This ma- 
chine could remove 35 cubic yards of 
earth, enough to fill a 9 x 12 room, 
with one bite. If placed in the center 
of a regulation city block, it could 
reach into the next block and pile 
dirt atop a seven-story building 240 
feet away. 

In one month the shovel moved 
more than 90,000 cubic yards of 
earth, which is more than 3,700 
laborers could have moved by hand. 
Later, its capacity was increased to 
45 cubic yards, a bucket large 
enough to serve as a garage for a 
good-sized truck. To appreciate the 
size of I he monster, consider tfic fact 
that a one half cubic yard bucket 
suffices to dig cellars and such, and 
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The steel companies and the rail- 
roads have a great deal in common. 
Each is basic to the nation's econ- 
omy and defense. Each is a large and 
good customer of the other. 

However, while steel management 
is entirely free to exercise its judg- 
ment in adjusting prices to obtain 
business and meet competition, rail- 
road management is not. It is pre- 
vented ton doing this by regula- 
tions originally aimed at curbing 
railroad monopoly, a situation which 
disappeared many years ago. 

Steel can adjust its prices over- 
night by management decision— 



which is as it should be in a free 
economy. The railroads must first 
submit proposals to the government 
before they can raise or lower rates, 
and then are frequently subjected 
to delay. 

Steel can quickly stop the manu- 
facture of any item which dwindling 
demand causes to he made at a loss. 
The railroads are prevented from 
abandoning many unprofitable serv- 
ices without recourse to long and in- 
volved regulatory processes— and 
then are often denied approval and 
forced to continue unneeded serv- 
ices ut heavy expense. 



Because of these and many other 
inequalities, the railroads— vital to 
the country and its economy — oper- 
ate under increasing difficulties that 
handicap their managements in 
taking steps aimed at giving the best 
possible service to the public. 

The railroads do not seek relief 
from all regulation. They ask only 
that the regulations under which 
they operate be modernized in line 
with today's highly competitive con- 
ditions in the transportation indus- 
try . . . Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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Flick the switch on thin Underwood 
and you're ready for the typing thrill 
of your life. 

You'll quickly see how little effort 
it takes to write every letter belter . . . 
to give your boss the best letters he has 
ever signed. 

You'll soon understand why Under- 
wood is known as the "typewriter 
leader of the world." Always leading 
in basic features that encourage speed, 
accuracy and ease of typing. And now 
leading with the MNj ndruneed electric 
typewriter ever built! 

Let us give you and your employer 
a demonstration . . . in your office, on 
your work. He, too, will quickly see the 
many advantages and economies of 
having this new Underwood at your 
finger-tips. 

Remember . . . don't buy ANY type- 
writer until you try the Underwood 
Electric. For a demonstration, call 
your local Underwood Office listed in 
the yellow pages of the phone directory. 
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that a two and one half yard bucket 
will impress the overage sidewalk 
superintendent. 

Bulldozer models are even more 
varied than motor cars. Whatever 
the model— a two-ton, 40 horse- 
power toy of a job such as those de- 
signed for air-borne duty; a crawler, 
or the high-wheeled speed demon 
created by Le Tourneau- Westing- 
house — it is sure to draw a crowd if 
operating in sight. 

The largest bulldozer in the world, 
the D-9X, is now being tested by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company of 
Peoria, DL It is 18 feet long, 12 feet 
wide, ten feet high, and weighs 31 
tons; its 200 horsepower is 50 more 
than the next largest dozer. 

Little less spectacular are the 
huge sera per- loaders, which cut up 
earth like wood planes shearing 
wood. The excavated earth Ixtils up 
into the bowl or bed of the monster 
at the rate of 18 cubic yards in 30 
seconds, then is carried away to a 
dumping ground or fill at 15 or 20 
miles an hour. These machines ride 
on enormous rubber-tired wheels 
that maintain their traction even in 
mud. 

The mightiest movers of earth, 
little known to Ihe public hecause 
used principally in strip mining, are 
the gigantic walking draglines, a 
variation of the shovel and crane. 
The largest, weighing 2.450.000 
pounds, supports a 250 foot boom 
from which a 25 cubic yard bucket 
is dropped by cable. Another cable 
drags it back toward the operator, 
gouging and tearing (tut earth as it 
comes. Once filled, the bucket can 
be elevated and swung around to 
any position within the radius of the 
boom for dumping. Not all draglines 
ore "walkers"; some are on cater- 
pillar tracks. 

Then there are the power hoes, a 
kind of back handed shovel; diggers 
which load their earth into a con- 
veyer belt: a variety of other ma- 
chines. The new trucks to carry off 
excavated earth are themselves 
formidable creatures, with bodies of 
oak overlaid with sheet steel. Their 
cabs are so high that the driver looks 
like a midget in a second-story 
window. 

A comparative newcomer is the 
Grade- All, manufactured by the 
Warner and Swasey Company of 
Cleveland, a kind of finishing shovel 
which ran reach into ditches or up 
sloping grades to smooth or level the 
earth. It may be used as a ditcher, a 
crane, or a finishing grader. One 
contractor claims it con pick up a 50 
cent piece from a sidewalk. 

A more startling innovation is the 
so-called Electric Wheel, invented 
and produced by R. O. LeTourneau. 
! This is a tractor with four electric 



Underwood Electric «™ 

. . . made by the Typewriter Leader of ihe World 
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motors, one to turn each wheel sepa- 
rately, eliminating the triction of 
transmission and greatly increasing 
traction. It is especially useful on 
sandy deserts and jungle wastes. 

The American operator of such 
earth-moving equipment is to the 
pick-and-shovel man of long ago, the 
so-called "humper," what a jet pilot 
is to a boy who jumps off a ham 
with an open parasol. The humper, 
usually poor, was provided o tent, a 
grub stake, a pick, shovel and wheel- 
barrow, and powder to blast rocks. 
He camped at the site of his work. 
From dawn to dusk he could not 
hope tc fill the five-yard bucket of a 
modern power shovel. 

The modern dirt-digger, hy con- 
trast, is an aristocrat of skill, earning 
about S3 an hour He may drive a 
flashy car to the job and can work a 
nine-hour shift in an electric shovel 
without flecking his sports clothes. 

Cecil Smith of Englishtown. N. J„ 
a massive, genial man and a veteran 
shovel operator, rides a five-cubic 
yard shovel down the New York 
Thruway. He sits on leather up- 
holstery like an office worker while 
throwing a bewildering array of lev 
ers and clutches. The man who gets 
dirty is his oiler, serving a four-year 
apprenticeship to become on opera- 
tor. When the boss wants a smoke, 
he may permit the oiler to try his 
hand at swinging the big bucket. 

Mi. Sin i Hi serves two trucks at 
once, one parked on each side of his 
shovel. Three bucketful*; to each 
truck and the big carriers are filled. 
In nine hours he disposes of about 
5,000 cubic yards, where the old 
pick-and-shovel man could move 
about three yards a day. His shovel 
represents, with the generators sup- 
plying it 4.000 volts of power, an in- 
vestment around 52. r >0,000. 

If a power cable snaps in the 
shovel, or any other part gives way 
it is n major catastrophe to the con- 
tractor. It may mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars. Emergency 
trucks loaded with welders, machin- 
ists and mechanics swarm to the 
scene to get the big dipper working 
without delay. But the repair crew 
may find a temperamental prima 
donna in a master like Cecil Smith. 
Usually he has adjusted his controls 
and cables as carefully as a pianist 
his strings, and may blow his top 
when mechanics begin fooling 
around with his shovel. Shovel men 
must be handled with kid gloves, for 
good ones, gifted with fine coordina- 
tion, are hard to find. 

The hallmark of the superior 
shovel operator is precision. One of 
them. I was told in a bull session 
with dirt-diggers, could crease a 
fedora hat perfectly with a clam- 
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COTTON TOWELS are used at 

New York's new Airlines Terminal 




•Fairfax cotton fowling twrf try tht 
East Sid* . 1 1'-' ■"■ Terminal it sup- 
plied kg Caieade Linen Supply 
Corp. oj \tto YorlL 



• The new streamlined East Side Airlines Terminal consolidates under 
one roof all airport coach departures and arrivals for 21 major U. S. and 
foreign airlines serving the Sew York area. Designed to save the vital 
time of airline travelers, every comfort and convenience has been pro- 
vided for its daily traffic flow of 18.000 people. Naturally, this includes 
the extra comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels in the modern 
rest rooms. 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate a factory, insti- 
tution or office . . . you can be sure cotton towels will . . . 

• improve employee rtlatiutut and promote customer gwxliriU 

• cut maintenance coats . . . reduce fin hazard 

• keep Kfuhntrnns cleaner and tidier 

• increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing . . . your linen supply dealer supplies 
everything. The low cost includes cabinets, pickup 
and delivery, provides automatic supply of freshly 
laundered towels and uniforms. Quantities can be in- 
creased or decreased on short notice. Local service is 
listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 




Clean Cotton Towels... 

Sure Sign of Good Management 
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A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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shell bucket lowered from a 100-foot 
boom. Mr. Smith claimed that as a 
crane operator he could lower 60 tons 
of steel, and crack an egg on the 
ground without crushing it. I heard 
the story of a dragline master who 
could brush the cap off a worker's 
head with a bucket on a 150-foot 
boom. 

One of the most dismal sights on 
earth is the spectacle of an earth- 
moving army bogged down in the 
rain. As the precipitation increases, 
the windows of the shovel cab are 
blinded by rain drops. The trucks 
begin to mire down as the rain be- 
comes a downpour. Bulldozers begin 
to careen. A giant shovel, attempt- 
ing to crawl deeper into its mucky 
diggings, lurches, leans and crashes. 
The contractor tries to bring in n 
truck-mounted crane to right the 
shovel. The truck skids as the crane 
hoists, and the truck goes over. In a 
matter of an hour a corps of smooth- 
working machines becomes a mass of 
useless monsters. Losses mount into 
thousands of dollars, and it may take 
a week to get the job going again. 

Before unionism quenched compe- 
tition among individual operators, 
feuds often developed. Old-timers 
tell titles of intrigue and sabotage. 
Machines would be tampered with 
in the night, pulley axles broken, 
steam engines damaged. Today the 
competition is no longer between in- 
dividuals but between different 
makes of shovels. One operator will 
hold out for the virtues of. say. a 
Lorain, against those of a Northwest 
or a Bucyrus-Erie. Another may 
contend that a certain shovel is bet- 
ter on a rock-shovel job and, to prove 
his point to a contractor, will wreck 
a machine of another make by mis- 




handling it. This is by no means 
common practice. 

Bulldozer operators — ca (skinners 
in the trade jargon — may be judged 
by the care they take of their ma- 
chines, as well as the volume and 
precision of their work. A so-railed 
cowboy or roughrider, nicknames for 
ca (skinners who revel more in the 
power than the precision of a trac- 
tor with a steel blade in front, are 
menaces. They sometimes crash 
into heavy stones head-on, fail to 
dislodge them and burn off blade 
edges by friction. 

But the competent man can hew a 
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grade wilh the exactitude of a pot- 
tern cutter and leave a tidy excava- 
tion behind him. His job is more 
diffic ult Hum the shovel man's. Un- 
able to see through his blade, he 
must work with a sense of touch. Yet 
it is a job that a woman can do. Mrs. 
Geneva Filler. 38 years old, mother 
of four and a lender in her church 
and PTA, has been operating a 66- 
horsepower bulldozer for three 
years, building roads in Brooklyn. 
Ind. 

Youngsters who aspire to bull- 
dozer operation usually apply at 
union locals for apprentice jobs. 
Some of them find opportunities to 
attend factory schools, though exca- 
vation machinery distributors do 
most of the educational work. A few 
colleges have at one time or another 
given courses in earth-moving. A 
bright young man can learn much 
from observation in the field of exca- 
vation projects and go into business 
as a contractor-operator without the 
necessity of joining a union. It is a 
business that calls for both capital 
and stamina. The contractor is no 
less heroic than his machines. Rain, 
landslides, equipment breakdowns 
and unexpected eventualities are his 
greatest enemies. He must moke the 
grade on the deadline or lose his 
shirt. 

Earth-moving machinery has been 
among men's dreams through the 
ages. Leonardo da Vinci and. much 
later, Robert Fulton, invented exca- 
vators of a kind, though neither 
proved practical. The first mechani- 
cal shovel, probably horse-powered, 
was produced in France early in the 
nineteenth century. But the modern 
flowering of such equipment has been 
American. It began partly in 1885 
in Stockton, Calif., when Benjamin 
Holt applied the treadmill idea to a 
combine reaper he had perfected. 
That was the genesis of the Cater- 
pillar tractor, which became a real- 
ity by 1904. The Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Corporation, which grew out of 
the Holt business, celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this year. 

New processes in steel tempering 
gave impetus to the development of 
earth-moving machines. The great- 
est push came in World War II with 
the necessity of clearing jungles in 
the South Pacific for roads and air- 
fields from which to get at Japanese 
power. Bulldozers in particular 
played a vital role in the war. 

But the earth movers are at peace 
again. They are cutting roads, 
building dams, irrigating deserts, 
and hewing a path of good will for 
America. In many places, indeed, 
they have become a symbol of 
American engineering prowess, eco- 
nomic achievements, and peaceful 
intentions. END 
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Bertha Stronach is one CPS of 360. New exams may triple this number 

Secretaries try for 
QUALITY CONTROL 

Exams this month will test 

giiis seeking Certified Professional 

Secretary rating 



SEVERAL thousand Rood secreta- 
ries around the country will take 
some stiff examinations this month 
to try to qualify as tops in their pro- 
fession and earn a title that will an- 
nounce to the world that they are the 
best in the field. 

The title the girls are after is thai 
of Certified Professional Secretary, 
usually known H CPS. which might 
sometime have the same significance 
to the secretarial field as the letters 
CPA have in accounting. Hire a 
CPS. says the National Secretaries 
Association, and you get a girl of 
standard qualifications upon whom 
you can depend for quality and per- 
formance. 

The graduate Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary must pass a 12-hour 
examination which takes two days 
and covers not only stenography, 
secretarial and office procedures, 
secretarial accounting, personal ad- 
justment and human relations, but 
also economics and business admin- 
istration and even business law. The 



tests, which this year begin on Oct 
8 in 50 areas around the United 
States, are tough, and if a girl can 
pass them she's good. 

Take Miss Bertha Stronach, one 
of I he first to make it. She is secre- 
lary to David It. Breien. treasurer of 
the Lummus Company, of New York 
City, which has 7,352 employes and 
constructs refineries and chemical 
plank all over the world. When you 
telephone his office, her pleasant 
voice answers, and when you tell her 
what you want, she gets the idea im- 
mediately. If your visit brings you 
into the office, you meet an attractive 
young woman who sits poised at her 
desk and is obviously ready to help 
you. 

If Mr. Breien isn't in, Miss Stron- 
ach takes you directly to the i>erson 
who can help you because she knows 
the company and the jobs of the 
people in it. If it's all right with you, 
she may handle the matter herself 
because she's used to taking respon- 
sibility—and doing it without be- 
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Falls cause more accidental deaths than drowning, burns, poisons, and 
poison gases combmtd. Don't risk life and limb on rickety or insecurely 
placed ladders. Don 't stow things on stairs or in halls. Don't wander around 
the house at night in the dark. Don't use scatter rugs on slippery floors 
without non-skid rubber fabric pads. 

This dJvtrtistmtM is out of a ttrm in the mUrtst of aaidml prtveniion. 
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/ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 

AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ■ THE WORLD HRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . STANDARD INSURANCE CO OP N. y! 

HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Accident insurance 
tailored to your needs 

Your locil agent or broker can easily 
write an Acrna Accidenr Poller to 
suit your personal needs. For exam- 
ple, the Guaranteed Income Policy 
not only help* pay doctor and hos- 
pual bill* but also provide! an in- 
come while you are disabled. The 
Simplei Policy is especially deigned 
for the housewife, to protect against 
larpe expense if she has an accidenr 
If desired, your children can be in- 
cluded. Ask you i local agent or 
broker. 

THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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MICROTRONICS 

Business, industry and government 
are finding an increasing need for quick, 
accurate and inexpensive copies of 
records on paper . . . and. at the same 
time, are discovering the space saving 
and security advantages of copying and 
preserving their records on film. 

PHOTOSTAT and MICRO- 
TRONICS equipment can best satisfy 
both needs ... for ;>H. 

Photostat Corporation now offers 
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and PHOTOSTAT Photographic Copy- 
ing Equipment and Accessories ... for 
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requirements alike. It is splendid equip- 
ment . . . properly sold . . . faithfully 
serviced. You should know more about 
it before you purchase any photocopying 
or microfilming equipment. 

Talk over your copying problems 
with us ... no obligation. If you wish, 
we'll make specific recommendations as 
to their best solution . . , with worth- 
while savings in time and money. 

And write us. meanwhile, for more 
detailed information. 
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coming officious about it All day 
long, she handles a succession of 
minor crises without h«<coming ex- 
cited. She's known in the company 
for her willingness to work and she 
stays in the office till all hours to 
finish a job if need be. She prepares 
minutes for the board of directors 
and knows engineering terms well 
enough sn she can handle communi- 
cations with the company's innum- 
erable engineers. 

She hits more than an elementary 
knowledge of accounting and handles 
records, insurance, pension plans 
and tax matters pertaining to the 
executive payroll in the company's 
New York office, which has 833 em- 
ployes. She has a good knowledge 
of business law and cheeks the ac- 
curacy of the many legal documents 
that cross her desk. And she is so 
well versed in stenography and let- 
ter writing that she writes mast of 
her employer's letters that don't re- 
quire policy decisions. 

The perfect secretary? Just about 
She was the model to whom the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries, 
which prepares and supervises the 
CPS examinations, referred me. 
Formed by the National Secretaries 
Association, the Institute includes 
representatives from business, edu- 
cational and secretarial fields. 

Institute members say that all the 
CPS girls are good. Right now there 
are only 360 Certified Professional 
Secretaries throughout the United 
States, candidates who have passed 
one of the CPS examinations given 
in the past four years. But so popu- 
lar has the idea become, according 
to Dr. Estelle Popham. of Hunter 
College, N. Y., who acts as dean of 
the Institute, that this year's exams 
are expected to triple the number. 
Qualified secretaries who wish to 
take the exam may apply to the 
Committee* on Qualifications of the 
National Secretaries Association, 25 
East 12th Street, Kansas City. Mo., 
and businessmen seeking CPS sec- 
retaries may write to the same ad- 
dress. 

To qualify, a girl must have had 
seven years' secretarial experience 
unless she's a high school grad- 
uate. If so, she can get by with six. 
Business school and junior college 
graduates must have had four years' 
experience, but a college graduate 
tan get by with three. 

Nice things happen to people who 
pass the exams. 

Mrs. Mary T. Young was recently 
elected assistant secretary of Tex- 
tron. Inc.. Providence, R. I., the only 
woman officer of the company. She 
feels that her CPS rating has had 
much to db with her promotion. 

Mrs. Anna M. Adants says her 



boss. W. J. Goldston. president o. 
the (Joldrus Drilling Company. 
Houston. Tex., was so proud of the 
fact that she bscHDM a CPS that hi 
gave her a raise right awny and 
recommended her for a higher posi- 
tion. She is now corporate secretary. 

Mrs. Phyllis Runncetrand. secre- 
tary to J. D. Mitchell, chairman of 
the hoard of the First National Bank 
of Odessa, Tex., also was advanced 
to officership in the organization 
assistant cashier. 

Miss Myrtle Crooks, secretary to 
Mark W. Maelay, a New York law- 
yer, says: 

"I didn't advance to a higher title. 
I didn't get another job. But the 
personal satisfaction and increased 
confidence the CPS certificate has 
given me hits been well worth the 
effort. A certificate gives a secretary 
status. I know I can hold my own 
with other secretaries. I know I'm 
not using out-doted methods. And 
there's a lot of personal satisfaction 
in knowing the boss knows your 
rank." 

Says her boss: 

"These CPS certificate holders 
are not just gals who go to shorthand 
school and think maybe they ought 
to be a secretary. CPS shows them 
what they ought to be; it's like a pro- 
fessional degree. My secretary was 
good before, but now she's alert to 
improvements and always reading a 
book on office management or some- 
thing. It gives the secretaries self- 
confidence. But it benefits the em- 
ployer most. He knows whnt he's 
getting. If I had to hire another sec- 
retary. I'd certainly look for a CPS 
girl." 

"If a girl gets one of those certifi- 
cate^ she's tops," says Robert 
Slaughter, vice president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company and a 
member of the Institute. "It auto 
matieally makes her a sort of admin 
istrative assistant." 

"In no time at all, a secretary will 
be able to go to any part of the coun- 
try and get a job by showing her cer- 
tificate," says Dean Popham. "Also, 
it's a good way for the older secre- 
tary to beat the age factor. On the 
whole, it gives the girls a measuring 
rod for themselves and we can see 
that it's already adding glamor to a 
profession that needed glamorizing 
badly." 

"Businessmen love the idea of 
being able to pick a qualified secre- 
tary without trial and error," adds 
Dean Popham. "Those who know 
CPS consider it an outstanding con- 
tribution to business methods. So 
for. I've heard only one general com- 
plaint about CPS secretaries: 
They're still too hard to find." END 
— Philip C.ustapson 
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School for 
Jet Age Leaders 

/Continued from page 351 
settled wo would like a fixed annual 
intake of cadets instead of a fluctu- 
ating number, as at West Point, 
where the vacancies range from 625 
to 750 a year. That upsets the ques- 
tion of faculty for four years. You 
have a smaller faculty for a tuna 1 1 
class but have to build it up when 
the intake is large. If we can have 
750 cadets a year, with the attrition 
rate of West Point we would gradu- 
ate a class of about GOO a year." 

The question of a cadet uniform 
has not been settled, but many of 
those concerned with the Academy 
are inclined to the Annapolis idea. 
Use the Air Force officer's uniform 
with cadet insignia. That way the 
graduate continues wearing it when 
he is commissioned, adding his offi- 
cer's insignia. The smart, gray uni- 
forms of West Point cadets become 
obsolete with graduation and cither 
go into mothballs or are passed on to 
cadet friends. 

For the first year, the faculty will 
consist of about 62 professors, asso- 
ciate professors and instructors in 
seven departments. General Har- 
mon is telling all prospective faculty 
members that they are on probation, 
with "acting" before their titles un- 
til they prove themselves. 

He expects to get virtually all the 
62 from the ranks of the Air Force, 
which has more than enough Ph.D's 
and M.A.'h among its regular and 
reserve officers. He is assembling the 
faculty now so that they may plan 
carefully together for that first class 
in July. 1955. Some of them will be 
sent to various colleges and univer- 
sities for postgraduate work to be in 
top form for their new duties. Air 
Force officers are eagerly seeking 
teaching positions at ihe Air 
Academy. 

Here are two of General Harmon 's 
key appointments: 

Brig. Gen. Don S. Zimmerman 
has been named dean of the faculty. 

He is 50 years old. a native of | 
Fugene. Ore. Although he received 
a second lieutenancy in the infantry, 
along with his M.A. degree from the 
University of Oregon, he resigned 
his ROTC commission to enter West ■ 
Point in July, 1925. Four years 
later, emerging as a second lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Engineers, he 
went to the flying schools that made 
him a pilot. His first regular assign- 
ment was assistant commandant of 
cadets at Kelly Field. Then came a 
wide range of assignments and post- 
graduate work, including n stint at 




The babe that bathes 
10 million times a day! 

Ten million tOtfl a day lake lo water! About 
I 'Ml million of their elder* draw on public 
water supply -)-lnn. fur over J 'Ml gallon* 
/.it pvrum daily. Indu-try. loo, tin* a giant 
tfaitlt— 65,000 gallon- of walrr lo produce 
one ton of Mccl! And by 1975 the demand 
for water will double! 

^ el it rain* no more today. Result : la-t \ ear 
a i f ioOMad American town* faced water 
-hortages. Waterworks engineer* are doing 
a herculean job. Hut iliey need your help 
urgently. 

An an individual, ronnrrve. A« a hueinens- 
niati. check into water savings in manufnc- 
luring. A* a citizen, gel the fact- about your 
rominunily V water problem*. Support real- 
istic water rate*. Take an active part in 
effort* to inerean* your vital water supply 
... now and for the future. 
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'Oh, no-not again!" 

■'VCeW-nXX?%5#? I stick 
around half the night to get 
these estimates finished and 
mailed . . . and now foot? / usl a 
few torn stamps. Why does 
it always happen to me?" 

• It needn't! Now. even the smallest 
office can do away with licking, sticking 
and giutdiug stamp* . . . with postage 
ofwayi available! Mow? With the DM. 
little desk model postage meter. 

• It prints postage, anv amount needed 
for any kind of mail, right on the 
envelope . . . with your own small ad, if 
you like... and a dated postmark, so the 
mail goes faster through the povtoffict. 
Supplies parcel postage on special tape. 
Has a moistener for scaling envelopes. 

• The DM tan be set for as much 
postage as you need to buy , . - protects 
it from loss, or spoilage, and 

automatically accounts, for it. 

• Other model*, hand and electric, 

for larger firms. Ask the nearest PB office 
for a demonstration Or send the 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 

MM II •■ .. iharl of fmlal Rain 
Wllh patt+l potf map and ;oni findtr 

i PITNEY- BOWES 

fj^B Postage 
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California Institute of Technology, 
instructor at Randolph Field, stu- 
dent al (he Air Corps Tactical 
School, instructor at West Point and 
another course at Cal Tech. 

The war took him to the Pacific 
as assistant war plans officer of the 
Fifth Amphibious Force, and with 
(ho U. S. Strategic Air Forces. Since 
the war he has served in the War 
Department General Stall and as 
assistant military air attache in Lon- 
don. His last assignment before his 
selection as dean of faculty wa* in 
Tokyo, as deputy chief of staff for 
intelligence of the Far East Air 
Forces. 

Col. Robert M. Stillman has been 
appointed to the coveted position of 
Commandant of Cadets. Ho is 42 
years old and a native of Pueblo, 
Colo. He spent two years in Colo- 
rado College before going to West 
Point in 1931. Then for postgradu- 
ate work he went to the flying 
schools at Randolph and Kelly 
Fields. He was shot down in 1943 
while he was in command of the 
322d Bomb Group (Ml in the Euro 
pean Theater and was a prisoner of 
war until April 29. 194IY 

After the war. Colonel Stillman, 
having been decorated with the 
Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, 
Bronze Star and F'urple Heart, went 
on to higher education at the Armed 
Forces Staff College and the Na- 
tional War College. 

Since the Academy will have no 
backlog of cadets- seniors to act as 
cadet officers, as at West Point— the 
Air Force is selecting 60 officers to 
supervise the first class. 



"They will do the all important 
job of indoctrination." said General 
Harmon. "They will l>e the junior 
military trainees. They will live, 
sleep and eat with the youngsters. 
These officers will be a select group, 
graduates of the pilot schools. They 
will represent a cross-section of the 
Air Force, and include graduates of 
West Point, (he Naval Academy and 
civilian schools — everything that 
goes to make up the Air Force," 

The curriculum has been pre- 
pared in minutest detail, though it 
is subject to change after the faculty 
assembles. It was devised with the 
participation of leading civilian edu- 
cators and members of the faculties 
of West Point and Annapolis early 
in 1949 in the Air University at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgom- 
ery. Ala. 

The seven departments in which 
the first class will study are: 

Scientific Division: Mathematics, 
Chemistry and Physics, and Engi- 
neering Drawing. 

Social-Humanities Division: Eng- 
lish. Geography, Philosophy, and 
History. 

In the second year Psychology 
and Law will be added. In the third 
year. Mechanics and Materials, and 
Electrical Engineering; American 
and Comparative Governments, and 
Economic and Comparative Sys- 
tems. New departments to be added 
in the fourth year are Thermody- 
namics, and Aerodynamics, and, as 
an elective study. Aircraft Design: 
while the Social-Humanities Divi- 
sion will be rounded out by the addi- 
tion of International Relations and 




• One more glass of beer and he'll get 
a good tongue lashing between halves" 
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Military History, with a foreign 
language as an elective course. 

Along with this academic course 
will go. throughout the four years, 
the airmanship program, including 
basic military training, physical 
training and team sports, flying 
(raining up to the point of piloting 
light aircraft, with 30 hours of dual 
and 20 hours of solo flying time; and 
leadership training, from the pre- 
cepts of loyalty, integrity and per- 
sonal honor right up to uppercla&s- 
men's duties as managers, coaches 
and intramural officials. 

General Harmon, who will super- 
vise all of this, is five- feet-six and 
weighs 130 pounds. But he packs a 
lot of drive, a lot of energy, humor, 
enthusiasm, and military experience 
ranging from coast artilleryman and 
infantryman to command pilot, com- 
bat observer and aircraft observer. 
He won the Distinguished Service 
Medal twice, has the Legion of 
Merit and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. 

"Doodles" Harmon was a class- 
mate of President Eisenhower in the 
West Point Class of 1915. The 
President remembers him as a slight 
fellow who insisted on playing foot- 
ball and won his letter as a quarter- 
back. 

General Harmon was horn in 
Chester. Pa., on April 3, 1892, and 
in a sense he will go one step higher 
(ban his dad. Millard Fillmore 
Harmon, West Point Class of 1880. 
became commandant of cadets at 
the Pennsylvania Military Academy. 

During World War II General 
Harmon was commanding general 
of the Sixth Air Force in the Pacific, 
and in 1943 became deputy com- 
mander for air of the South Pacific 
area. When the day of retirement 
came on Feb. 27, 1953. he was 
senior Air Force member of the 
Military and Naval Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nations. But he 
didn't retire. He started his new 
career of fathering the Air Academy. 
He believes this is the greatest mis- 
sion he lias had in his life. 

Half-hearted young men had bet- 
ter not apply for die Air Academy. 
General Harmon wants fellows who 
will dedicate themselves to the Air 
Force and their country. Here's the 
type he's looking for: 

"We want in this Academy boys 
who are intelligent, of course, but we 
want to get the emphasis on leader- 
ship. We want young men who want 
to fight, young men who want to 
light in Ihe air for their country. We 
want courageous fellows, youths 
who want to take a challenge and 
meet it. We want the venturesome 
type, the pioneer lad. We'll give 
him plenty of opportunities to ex- 
ploit these traits." END 
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SIDE... 
BRIGHT, 
A MIRROR 
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How stores are saving money 
with these "see-thru" mirrors 

You've probably heard how Mitt 0 pant' worki. From behind thr 
glass-where the light i, dim-you can see right through Mm* 
pant. Bui from the hrighily Jighird shopper.' side, it reflect like a 
mirror. 11m neat trick is responsible for improved profit pictures 
m Mures all over the country. Modern supermarkets, for example, 
are turning to Minofiane for protection from shoplifters, new eye 
and sales appeal for their food products, new ease in replenishing 
bins quickly from behind sliding panels. To check into the time 
and money saving advantages of Mmopam, simply call your 
L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer— listed under "Glass" in the 
yellow pages. Or write us direct: Liberty Mirror Division, Lihbev 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. ■« 
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Robert Trent Jones. Jr.. directs construc- 
tion of new golf course at Fort Lauderdale 



U.S. HAS 

5,000 GOLF COURSES 
4,000 OUT OF DATE 

By PAUL GARDNER 

With 5,000,000 players using modern equip- 
ment, many greens committees see the need 
for modernizing facilities. Here are the 
problems they face and suggested solutions 



GOLF in America has reached an 
all-time high in popularity. Sparked 
to some extent hy the example of 
President Elsenhower. 5.000.000 
golfers play on 5.000 courses, and the 
value in land, club houses and golf 
course construction approaches $2.- 
000,000.000. 

Yet thriving communities, fighting 
for every square yard of dwelling 
apace, and the relentless march of 
science and transportation are bat- 
tling the normal growth of golf every 
inch of the way. 

Los Angeles, for instance, doubled 
its -i.'- in the past 20 years, but lost 
half of its golf courses. Seven courses 



in New York and New Jersey alone 
were remodeled or replaced because 
of the extensions of the throughway. 

Fred Corcoran, promotional direc- 
tor of the Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation, says: "It's getting so that 
when a golf club is forced to move 
for one reason or another, some mem- 
bers actually will pick up and buy 
new homes in order to be near the 
new course." 

There is no doubt that a golf 
course possesses a charm and person- 
ality of its own. The modern private 
course today requires about 7.000 
yards of rolling land, or about 160 
to 200 acres. The average cost per 



acre is about $1,500. But there is a 
wide range. PdqM may go from 
about $20 an acre in a small, remote 
country town, to $7,000 or $8,000 an 
acre for the fabulously wealthy 
Houston Country Club. At Houston, 
a few sorely needed acres cost $12.- 
000 each. 

Since insurance companies and 
other lending agencies are somewhat 
shy about lending money to golf clubs 
— a hangover from the depression — 
funds usually must be found by a 
sizable investment within the mem- 
bership. This often reaches $2,000 
to S5.000 per unit. 

"Taxes on golf courses are too 
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high," says onp authority. "The 
game is considered a luxury, but 60 
per cent of the golfers today play on 
public courses. It is no longer a rich 
man's sport. The 20 per cent tax on 
membership should be reduced." 

With nil of the obstacles in the way 
of golf courses, from communities 
taxing clubs out of existence to 
supermodern equipment threatening 
to antiquate them, the sport is, never- 
theless, bursting at the seams. Some 
260 golf courses are being built right 
now. Eventually, America probably 
will support 15,000 golf courses. 

The trend to industrial and com- 
munity golf courses is especially pro- 
nounced. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company is the latest organi- 
zation to complete a million-dollar 
36- hole course. 

How much a golf course will re- 
quire for construction varies with 
local conditions. Where there is a 
meadowy terrain as in Long Island, 
with natural green sites and an un- 
limited supply of water at low east, 
an excellent golf course may be put 
up for SI 50,000. Where there are 
rocks or swamps or trees to a consid- 
erable extent, the costs may reach 
SI. 000,000 as in BanfT and Jasper in 
the Canadian Rockies. 

There is a golf eoursc in Brooklyn 
which will eventually cost almost 
S2,000.0(K) and yet will save money 
for the people of the City of New 
York. This is the Marine Pork 27- 
hole course which has been in the 
works since 1945. The course is being 
built of sanitation fill and debris and 
will be a thing of beauty when it is 
finished in three or four years. It 
will be a beautiful park on land that 
will he worth close to 54,000.000. 

"The average cost today should 
run from SI 75.000 to S225.000." says 
Robert Trent Jones, Jr.. one of 
America's leading golf architects. 
Mr. Jones, who, incidentally, is not 
related to Bobby Jones of Atlanta. 
Ga„ is one of the 16 members of the 
American Society of Golf Architects, 
and a consultant to 30 courses. A 
resident of Montclair, N. J., he 
worked on Baltusrol in that state for 
the 1954 Open Championship, and 
for many other Open events, as well 
as for we Masters tournaments for 
the Augusta National. 

"People become misinformed," 
Mr. Jones says. "They always be- 
lieve what they would like to believe. 
They are told their course will cost 
practically nothing. Somebody will 
say: 'I've got an outfit that will do 
it for S50.000.' The group winds up 
spending $150,000." 

Mr. Jones had that experience 
in one city several years ago. Com- 
parative amateurs built n golf course 
for $150,000. There were only nine 
short holes, and the group found it 




Come on in . . . 

the selling's fine! 

When you put your trade-mark or brand name in the 'yellow 
pages' of telephone directories, you're directing sales leads to 
your authorized points-of-sale listed below it 

Advertising sells people on the product but more times than 
not they just don't know where to buy it. That's how sales are lost. 

Trade Mark Service in the 'yellow pages' takes care of that 
easily . . . economically . It gives prospective buyers the names, 

wm WmmSm ( addresses and telephone numbers 

fa** mtovm^-Tt. ^ ^ / (should they want to call for in- 

SVTlCi ~. / formation) of your local outlets. 

A trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative can tell you how you 
can get national coverage in 40 
million directories— or spot cover- 
age to fityour needs. When people 
are ready to buy, why not make 
it easy for them? 
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revolutionary new method 
puts stencil duplicating 
in the printing class 




TWIN-CYLINDER IMPRESSION SYSTEM 
PRODUCES AMAZING PRINT LIKE RESULTS! 



The twin-cylinder system of the Gestetner 
sweeps away all the old concepts of stencil 
duplicating. Its reproductions approach 
professional print-shop work in clarity and 
attractiveness. Automatic operation through- 
out eliminates guesswork, speeds up pro- 
duction and steps up quality. 
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SIMPLY CLIP THE INK TUBE INTO PLACE 

Your moil fastidious office girl will find 
the Gcifefner a clean simple operation. 
Diolj ore set to the ink density and the 
number of copies desired . . , and . . . the 
Gestetner does the rest — automatically. 
Color . . . too . . . In o dozen different 
hues . . . with changes made in three 
minutes' Yel Gestetner cosls no more' 
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rnosl unsatisfactory. Mr. Jones was 
colled in to correct the situation, and 
$200,000 more was spent to get it 
into shape. 

"It should have cost no more than 
§150.000 altogether and could have 
been done for that in the first place," 
Mr. Jones says. 

The time it takes to build a course 
depends upon the desire for speed. 
Generally, directed by an architect 
supervising five men using a bull- 
dozer and a small tractor, the job 
should lake from one and a half to 
two years on a suitable site. If people 
are in a hurry, as in Fort Lauderdale 
last summer, they may plunk down 
§200,000 for a three-month special 
job. 

In an emergency such as that at 
Fort Lauderdale where the member- 
ship decided they wanted the course 
ready by January, 1955, all the stops 
were out. The speed with which a 
golf course can be finished bears a 
direct relationship to the amount of 
equipment put on it and how highly 
organized the project is. 

At Fort Lauderdale, 15 pieces of 
equipment and 25 men operated on 
on assembly line basis. Some groups 
worked on one hole, some on another, 
a third operated on the water prob- 
lem and a fourth on the drainage. 

The builders brought in big earth- 
moving equipment able to pick up 20 
yards at a bite, such as that used to 
build superhighways. Small tractors 
for ploughing, disking and harrow- 
ing; trenching equipment for digging 
trenches for tile and water pipe; spe- 
cially devised units which follow the 
tractors for planting the grass; big 
shovels with "clamshells" to create 
lakes and to dig up marl to be put on 
the fairway to improve the consist- 
ency all these were used at Fort 
Lauderdale. 

"Actually." says Mr. Jones, "the 
cost of building a golf course today 
is no more than that of 20 years ago 
because of the labor-saving devices." 

In the early days, seven teams of 
men would need a week to shape a 
green. Nowadays, with the big bull- 
dozer, liii' same job can he done in a 
day and a half. Golf courses were 
trimmed in the early days by a team 
of horses drawing a little sulky 
mower about ,'16 inches wide, iln 
Rio de Janeiro, courses were built 
with oxen.) Today, in America, 
courses are mowed by tractors with 
dual wheels to prevent slipping. And 
mowers are available with flexible 
frames which can take side hills and 
undulations in stride, can cut with 
the contour of the ground and slice 
through roughs at 20 miles an hour. 

Many country club board mem- 
bers will ponder for two or three 
years before they decide that they 
want to go ahead with a new club; 



then there will be a sudden spurt and 
a demand that the course be com- 
pleted by yesterday. It isn't that 
easy. 

Fifty per cent of the new clubs ore 
being constructed by professional 
golf architects. The others are under 
the supervision of a local engineer, 
greenfikeeper, or a pro or landscape 
architect. Any group of men start- 
ing nut to urganize a golf club should 
call in an expert architect at the be- 
ginning. Mr. Jones advises. He may 
examine four or five sites, thus sav- 
ing the backers considerable grief in 
the end. 

The science of building a golf 
course has come a long way in 
America since one Robert White laid 
out a course in New Salem, Mass., 
for $10.30 some 60 years ago. Archi- 
tects today frequently work for a 
percentage of the costs on a new 
course. 

The first golf courses were devised 
in the twelfth century in Scotland 
Devised is a charitable word, because 
the courses were set on the "links- 
land" which marks stretches of 
sandy soil deposited by the ocean 
tides. Technically, a golf links today 
is situated on sand along a coast; 
otherwise, purists insist that it is a 
golT course. 

When the transition from the 
feather ball to the gutta-percha ball 
popularized golf a century ago so 
that it spread to England, the Con- 
tinent and America, golf architecture 
was still in an antediluvian stage. 
The Scottish pros, transplanted to 
America, later would stake out nine 
holes of a Sunday afternoon; for 
elTect. the holes would t>e marked by 
such hazards as railroad tracks and 
stray chicken coops. Experts like 
Charles Blair MacDonald and Don- 
ald Ross paved the way for the 
golden era of the '20'b and. latterly, 
for men like Architect Jones. 

You must build about 15 golf 
courses Ix'fore you really know what 
it is all about, in the opinion of Mr 
Jones Selecting the site is of pri- 
mary importance for a number of 
reasons. It must be in a location con- 
venient and attractive to most of the 
club members. The area must be ade 
quate without too much crowding of 
holes for safe play. 

Also the topography should elimi- 
nate the necessity for blind holes, 
arduous climbs and the risk of lost 
balls. Soils that are capable of pro- 
ducing good turf under proper man 
agement. availability of water and 
electricity, direction of prevailing 
winds, population (rends and, of 
course, the cost of the land are 
among the problems to be solved. 
The planner must automatically see 
that the long dimension of property 
runs north and south, and not east 
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and west which will require playing 
into the sun. And these are but a 
few of the ramifications. 

Comparative amateurs will walk 
over a piece of property and be un- 
able to visualize the assets. The in- 
experienced builder's tendency will 
be to copy some bole he has Man on 
another course. 

"He will wind up fighting the 
topography rather than flowing with 
it," Mr. Jones says. 

Oddly enough, it is easier to raise 
$500,000 for a new club than to per- 
suade the membership to put in 
$50,000 or 875.000 for moderniza- 
tion Yet 80 per cent of today V 
courses are outmoded. The sand 
wedge, the lively twill and the per- 
fitted slitt*l shaft reduce OSc chal- 
lenger* of golf courses built many 
years ago Lester Rice, a New York 
expert, ruefully predicted that golf 
courses will have to be 8.000 yards 
long by 1960 if the improvement in 
playing equipment continue*. 

Many meml>ers object to modern 
izing the course because they do not 
like it ripped up. Many a member 
has his pet hole and hates to see it 
changed. But an experienced archi- 
tect will survey such a hole and ask 
himself: 

"Whnt is the least I can do to 
make this a great golf hole?" 

Usually, the modernization takes 
place on a long-term basis, probably 
three to five holes a year, rather Irian 
in one package. The idea in renova- 
tion is to place natural and artificial 
hazards in relation to modern stand- 
arris A trap on the right side of the 
fairway, 180 yards from the tee. 
would have been too fur away for 
the average golfer 25 years ago. Now 
his I -ill finds it like a homing pigeon. 
So today's architect shift* the trap tc 
250 yards distant where only a few 
of the leading club members will be 
in jeopardy. This punishes the big 
hitter, hut saves on raking. 

Another device in modernization 
is the use of three sets of tec markers, 
the longest for champions, the mid 
die for the fairly good player, the 
third for average. And there may be 
a fourth for the women. 

Leading architects no longer con- 
struct courses on the penal principle, 
under which if you stray from the 
straight route you are doomed. The 
new thinking is for the strategic con- 
cept. There are alternate routes for 
the expert and for the novice. 

Only when a businessman become* 
chairman of a greens committee does 
In 1 gain some comprehension of thr 
prohlems involved in running a golf 
course. The businessman, applying 
normal methods, first obtains state- 
ments from other clubs. Tlu-n he dis- 
covers, to his dismay, that courses 
vary so much in number of trape, 





Ask our man! 

B&O Time-Saver Service has 
been saving time for less-than- 
carload shippers by reducing 
schedules by as much as one- 
third. Try Time-Saver! You 
can benefit, too! 



BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

Constantly doing Ihingi — bottorl 
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We got paid 
$122,500 although 
our factory was idle! 

How Hartford Business interruption Insurance 
paid off during our five-month shutdown 

I Ha.ieil on Company file STCSI-IOH?/ 

A fire nt our main clothing factory 
tnarlcd our entire operation. 

We couldn't ii*e the building until 
extensive repair* were made. An<l 
we couldn't find another that could 



be n*ed temporarily. \\<- had no 
choice hut to remain hllc. 



Many of our expenses, of rourw, 
went right on. Frankly, I wonder if 
we rniihl have met them all without 
Hu-inesK Interruption Insurance. 
It paid uk $122,30" between the 
lime of the fire and the date we go! 
rolling again. 



A perind of enforced idlenew can play havoc with the finances 
of any company, large or small. Yours, for example. 

Why leave yourself open to a crippling low* of income when 
fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other insurable hazard 
-huts you down temporarily'/ Let Business Interruption 
Insurance carry the load. 

V>ur Hartford r ire Insurance Company Agent or your 
insurance broker is the man to call for full details 
about this ewnlial. moderately-priced protection. 
Call Uhn—loday. 

Year in and year out you'll do icell with the 

Hartford 

" "''■"'! Fire I n-m . Compdn> • Hartford Arrirfeni an.l Imlrmnil* Compunr 
IMAM live Slock In.uranrr nj • llarl/»rd 15, C»Ht,rrtirut 




type of terrain, lite of green, acreage 
of property, etc.. that he cannot 
establish for himself a parallel course 
of action. 

But the Cbafrmm must develop a 
yardstick to solve the problems of his 
own particular type of course. He 
must know something about man 
hours per unit of operation, how long 
it will take a man to cut a green, how 
long to rake a trap. He finds himself 
in a rather complex new world. 

Unquestionably, the best thing 
that he can do is get himself a good 
greens superintendent. Thus skilled 
craftsman must be able to evaluate 
the capabilities of his men. assign 
them to the jobs for which they are 
best fitted, train and supervise them 
intelligently and. nt the same time, 
understand soils, soil fertility and 
grasses, among other matters. 

"Funny thing about being a greeas 
superintendent," says Ed Casey, 
who has been at Baltusrol for nine 
yean and whose work at the 1954 
Open was remarkable, "is that, un- 
like other men who are tired from a 
week's work, the last thing he wants 
to do to relax is play golf And when 
I do, I don't play Baltusrol!" 

There are more than 1.000 mem- 
bers of the Golf Course Superintend- 
ents Association of America and they 
convene nationally each year in 
January. 

11 for golf-course maintenance 
is hard to find, as many men prefer 
industrial jobs. It is hard to tell just 
how many men are needed for the 
average 18- hole course- because so 
much depends upon the design and 
physical characteristics of the course 
in relation to adaptability to main- 
tenance with modern mechanized 
equipment. The number of sand 
traps, the demand of the membership 
for excellent playing conditions, and 
the amount of money available also 
has a bearing on the personnel re- 
quired. Mr. Casey says that labor 
should Ik 1 figured at around 60 to 65 
per cent of the budget. 

Fundamentally, a basic crew 
should be kept the year around. This 
crew would probably number about 
seven for an 18-hole course, with stu- 
dents and part-time laborers to l« 
added for any temporary work. 
There should be at least one 
mechanic, but overmechanization of 
a golf course should he avoided by 
all HUM n- 

"You could concentrate on a 
course with mechanization." says 
Mr. Jones, "and wind up with a golf 
course that has no character." 

Maintenance of traps is one of the 
most expensive items in the upkeep 
of a golf course, and the tendency is 
to reduce the number of traps. 
Greens and (airways present lesser 
problems, but architects feci it's a 
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smart idea lo provide good green sur- 
faces. 

"Somehow, people will accept 
less." says Mr. Jones, "if they have 
gotxl pulling surfaces. That doesn't 
mean other things shouldn't he good, 
loo. But even the best of fairways 
with bad greens will make a course 
unpopular." 

Constant vigilance in battling 
natural disabilities such as weeds, 
grubs, insects, fungus diseases, etc., 
in essential in the upkeep of a golf 
course. Agoin. it is imperative to 
have a good greens superintendent 

Problems of a public course are 
somewhat different from those of a 
private course. The public course 
should appeal to the transient, as 
well as local players, and it also 
should be geared to handle heavy 
traffic. 

For a public course, the revenue- 
producing value of the location, 
community recreation and advertis- 
ing value must be considered in ad- 
dition to all of the site factors 
weighed for a private course- 
It is the delay in waiting to tee off 
on the overcrowded public courses 
which really tests men's souls. An 
experiment which Mr. Jones has 
tried successfully at Nassau County 
Park in Long Islnnd eventually may 
provide a solution. 

Players who visit this 22-hole 
course for the first time think that 
they are seeing double, or something. 
Each of faff short holes has an exact 
duplicate separated from it by plant- 
ing. A man plays only his 18-hole 
round on this course, bul when there 
is a bottleneck on a short hole, he 
plays the open duplicate hole. As a 
result, traffic is speeded up, and this 
Nassau County course plays 125 
golfers more per day than its aver- 
age 18-hole counterpart. Similar 22- 
hole courses are now Iteiug installed 
in Norfolk. Columbus and Denver. 

The great potentinl reservoir for 
golf courses is in cities of from 25.000 
to 100,000 population. Mr. Jones 
says. America has more golf courses 
than any other country, but the sport 
has branched out to an extent never 
foreseen by the original Scottish en- 
thusiasts. 

In Kgypt, they play golf on the 
desert where they use oil on sand 
and no grass whatsoever. Bolivia 
has the highest golf course -up 
about 12.000 feet In South Africa, 
golfers smite a ball between enor- 
mous ant hills. 

"In America, golf is being forced 
out of metropolitan areas." says Mr. 
Jones, "hut the travel problem will 
be solved in time by helicopters." 

Whatever the circumstances, noth- 
ing will keep you away from a golf 
• nurse if vou really want to get to 
it. END 
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THEY CHOSE NORTH CAROLINA 

Symbolic of the diversity of North Carolina's industrial 
growth are these firms, representative of 340 new plants 
established in the South's leading industrial state in the 
last two years. 

Already the national leader in textiles, tobacco and 
wooden furniture manufacturing. North Carolina is making 
significant strides forward in the fields of electronics, machin- 
ery, paper and other diversified industries. 

Opportunity continues unlimited in the advancing South, 
and North Carolina has a wide choice of sites and plants 
for expanding industry, with highly favorable climate, 
market, labor and recreational factors. 

For more information communicate with Ben E. Douglas, 
Director, Dept. of Conservation & Development, Raleigh, N.C. 



The 40-page boolM "NORTH 
CAROLINA STORY" OeicWbe* the 
Sfote'i indntlrial divmrtity in a chapter 
"from Aircraft fo Zippen". Write 
for a copy- 
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HANDLES AL L INSIDE CALLS 

...and does it handsome ly 

Your rtty-phnne iwilchboard u frrr ■■ •'. 
Hear — cuatomm can reach you inaUnlly 
— you get maiimum tiuaineae efficiency — 
when you uae TWO rommuni'iiion aya- 
lenia. . ilk SELKCT-O-PHONE to han- 
dle all Jnani* traffic and keep your (2| 
rlly-phoor lyium free for (hoar pronublr 
inroininB-ouitoinf call* an vital to your 
auctaaa! 

Automatic SIlECT-O-PHONf 

dirtrel - nuiulrw no operator — f I vea 
you inalaut "prtoriiy anrvire" to any pari 
of officr or plan). You hold quick confer, 
encra - convwul ion* irr alaraya private. 
All .ta(k>rw call each othrr at (he (lulck 
flick of a dial. 
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New SflfCT-O-FHONf IN1TIUMINT, Amer- 
►ca ■ moat attractive inalde phone, ia hand- 
■•imp evidence of rnnlinoed procreaa and 
Iruderahiu by Krllngg I n(»f communication 
Syatema! Completely mi- feature* 
Inatant-action dial and ringing button — 
complimentary brown ftniah ennancea any 
deak! 

FAST! . . . AUTOMATIC! . , . GUARAN- 
TEED! KEILOGG INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEMS FOR ANY BUSINESS. 
ANY BUDGET. 
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KIllOGG SFLECT-O-PHONE- 

aervea one to M autiona. Save* 
lime, air pa, money! 



KELLOGG REIAYMATIC— for .v.- 
lema requiring morr than ata- 
tiona. Provldoa for any future 
npa nainn! 

Available through Kelloffi'a nationwide 
dealer aervtce . , . t Your dealer 

■ ill ftadly eurvry your inaide communka- 
Imn |irol>lrm. without oblifatlon. Grl ac- 
tion — aend coupon today) 
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The Inild* Voica of Buiinait 

KEILOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 
A DIvliMn af in>,.»„io»oi Tateahaea 
and Talaoraah Caraeietlen 



l.H.M>*«,d a-rf %„,ply Co moor,, 

Cawmanlal Pieduiti. Dee*, y.j 

79W.il Memo. li. 

CaUaaa 3. IUImIi 

She- h how -- co> w , a Rpa mo^t, - -,. « 
• EUOGG tNI»C0MMu-«C*nON SYSIIW 
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Big Hole in Our Military Power 



(Continued from page 27) 
thereby empowers the President to 
act. 

The armed forces have the right 
to call back, at will, only the Retired 
Reserve, made up of 54.000 officers 
and 8,600 enlisted men who draw 
retirement pay. 

Congress has adjured the armed 
forces to take under consideration 
the reservist's previous service, his 
family responsibilities, and the im- 
portance of his civilian job to the 
national interest in any future recall 
to service. 

This exhortation is a nice gesture, 
but meaningless, inasmuch as the 
military has little knowledge as to 
the whereabouts, family status, and 
job status of those Ready Reservists 
who have refused to participate in 
their unit drills. 

President Eisenhower is fully 
aware of the "weakness" in our 
Ready Reserve, as he noted in the 
1954 State of the Union Message. 
He directed the National Security 
Training Commission to come up 
with a reserve-forces training pro- 
gram, and simultaneously ordered 
Ihe Office of Defense Mobilization 
to look into the feasibility of initiat- 
ing a reserve training program, 
while continuing the draft and yet 
providing sufficient manpower for 
civilian needs. 

Although differing in details, the 
independent investigation groups 
concluded that an adequate, well 
trained, ready- to- fight reserve was 
essential to our security. The altern- 
ative would be to keep in operation 
a massive military force. 

"If we do not train fighting men 
beforehand, we certainly will not 
have time to train them afterwards," 
the commission declared. 

The ODM report proposed re- 
classifying all reservists into a 
"Service Callable Iteserve" and a 
"Selectively Callable Reserve." The 
"Service Callable Reserve," well 
trained and screened as to skill, 
would be under direct and immedi- 
ate control of the Department of De- 
fense. These reservists could be called 
upon without waiting for congres- 
sional approval, and without injury 
to civilian production. The "Selec- 
tively Callable Reserve," covering 
the highly skilled manpower, would 
be screened and called up by Selec- 
tive Service. 

. At this point, the President asked 
all government agencies concerned 
to join in with their own thinking on 
the subject, and the issue, for Ihe 



first time, was placed before the Na- 
tional Security Council, headed by 
the President himself. 

The Council concluded that our 
national safety requires mainte- 
nance of a standing military estab- 
lishment of 3.000,000 men, backed 
up by a ready, trained Service Call- 
able Reserve of 3,000,000 ready to 
go into combat within two to three 
months of the cnll-up. All qualified 
young men would be required to 
serve two years of active duty in the 
armed forces, and six years more in 
the reserves — as now — except that 
active participation in the reserves 
for at least part of the six years 
would be compulsory, l>acked up 
with the threat of recall into the 
regular armed forces. 

The Army, Defense Department, 
and Selective Service are convinced 
that compulsory active reserve train- 
ing is an essential part of the plan. 
However, some Navy and Air Force 
leaders question the validity of this 
approach, and believe new efforts 
should be made at encouraging and 
stimulating active reserve training 
by the veterans on a voluntary basis. 
One suggestion along this line 
would be passage of a special, peace- 
time GI Bill to provide veterans 
benefits in proportion to active serv- 
ice given by the individual to the 
regulars and reserves. 

The standing army and the Serv- 
ice Callable Reserve would be sup- 
ported by draftees, some 750,000 
draft-age men without prior service 
who would be called into immediate 
training in the event of war, along 
with 300,000 new draft-age men 
called up annually. In addition, 
through Selective Service screening, 
some 750,000 specialists and techni- 
cians—the Selectively Callable Re- 
serve—would be called into active 
service as required. The National 
Guard would lose its state fealty and 
be solely a component of the federal 
government. The R.O.T.C. would be 
continued as a service of young 
officers. 

"For a century and a half the re- 
public has prided itself on its refusal 
to maintain large standing military 
forces," President Eisenhower said 
recently. "We have relied, instead, 
upon the civilian soldier. 

"But we have done so without 
being fair either to the private citi- 
zen or to the security of the nation. 

"We have failed miserably to 
maintain that strong, ready military 
reserve in which we have believed or 
professed belief for 150 years." 

The nation's commander in chief 
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declared that the time has come 
when the reserve program is "abso- 
lutely essential" to our defense. 

The National Security Council's 
detailed reserve plan will be placed 
before the upcoming Congress in 
January as "number one" legisla- 
tion. President Eisenhower has 
pledged. He wonts the new program 
cleared in Congress by April. Inas- 
much as the present Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act runs 
out next June. Congress must face 
up to the issue. 

In the past, the very phrase "uni- 
versal military training" has set off 
an emotional, often unreasoning na- 
tional controversy. No doubt the 
UMT issue will be raised again in 
congressional debate over the Ready 
Reserve program. 

As a practical matter, however, 
the fact is that universal military 
training as such is no longer an 
issue. The National Security Coun- 
cil's decision goes far beyond UMT. 
All able-bodied young men would be 
required, not merely to train, but to 
serve in the military forces for two 
years, and then serve actively in the 
Service Callable Reserve for at least 
part of the remaining six years of 
service obligation. 

However, in order for Congress to 
meet this situation intelligently, our 
citizens must understand that in 
this day of supersonic planes and 
H-bombs, military might is essential 
to our own survival, and that the re- 
serves are the weak link in our 
democratic defense system. 

Some citizen groups, such as the 
Chamlnr of Commerce of the United 
Suites, as well as the major veterans' 
organizations, have already recog- 
nized and endorsed the principle of 
n strong, well trained reserve force to 
hack up our standing military estab- 
lishment. Enlightened businessmen 
can also help individually by mak- 
ing it as easy as possible for reservists 
in their employ to attend annual 
summer field training exercises, 
which is essential to preparedness. 
Testimony before Congress disclosed 
that, during the Korean war. even 
reservists not recalled for duty 
found it difficult to obtain bank 
loons, life insurance, job promotion. 

In December. 1953. the Presi- 
dent's National Security Training 
Commission concluded, after long 
study, that America's first line of 
defense was made up chiefly of 
Korean war veterans who were 
"older men with families, special 
skills valuable in civilian life, good 
julis. -liirhl paunches, and .i hitter* 
ness too justified to criticize." The 
conclusion is as valid today — except 
that the men are older, paunchier, 
and more hitter. END 
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BORC -WARNER 

Automatic 

Transmission 



• Smoother, faster shifting, quicker pick-up. belter gas 
mileage, lower maintenance cost, less driver tension and 
fatigue . . . these are some of the benefits now available 
in to I -ton trucks equipped with Borg-Wamer Auto- 
matic Transmission. 

Recognized as the most flexible and versatile automatic 
in the industry, this outstanding B-W transmission has 
the over-all equivalent of four speeds — with two gear 
speeds, a converter, and direct drive. Solid direct drive 
in high-no slippage, no engine racing. Exceptional rock- 
ing ability in snow. mud. slush or sand. lOu't downhill 
engine braking. Easiest of all automatics to service and 
maintain-cntire transmission assembly can be readily 
removed independent of converter assembly and con- 
verter housing. 

As for fuel economy, in traffic and door-to-door delivery 
service the B-W truck automatic has shown from 9H 
to 40*& increase in gas mileage - a bonanza saving in 
fleet operations. 

Designed, engineered and produced by Borg-Warncr's 
Detroit Gear Division, this new truck automatic trans- 
mission is readily adaptable to the special requirements 
of each vehicle on which it is used, and to the widely 
varying characteristics of different engines. It is a typical 
example of the engineering skills and production fa- 
cilities applied to every Borg-Warncr product. 

B-W engineering makes if work 
fl-W production makes It available 

Borg-Warner 

THESE UNITS fORM BORQ-WARNIt. bMHM (M». ChM»t* 
ATKINS SAW ■ BOtC 1 BECK • IOIG WARNER INTERNATIONA t 
IOIO W«IHH SERVICE PARTS • CAIUMJT STEEl • DETROIT GEAR 
FKANKlN Slid • HYDRAUNE PRODUCTS • INGERSOU PRODUCTS 
INGERSOU STCft ■ LONG MANUFACTURING • IONG MANUFACTURING 
CO. ITD. ■ MAR BON • MARVEISCHEBIIR PRODUCTS • MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT • MO* it CHAIN • MORSE CHAIN CO, ITD. 
NORGE • PESCO PRODUCTS • REEIECTAI CORP. • lOCKFORO 
ClUTCH • SPRING DIVISION • WARNER AUTOMOTIVE; PARTS 
WARNER GEAR • WARNER GEAR CO, ITD . WOOSTER DIVISION 
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Our front against Reds 
hinges on 

FRENCH COMEBACK 

A NATION'S BUSINESS SPECIAL REPORT BY HERBERT HARRIS 



EVER since France strangled EDC. the West has been 
seeking a substitute program Tor re-arming the Federal 
Republic of Germany within a European defense sys- 
tem. Any such formula will not only have to cover 
Bonn's demands for sovereign status. It will also have 
to fit Britain as balance wheel into a Franco-German 
rapprochement which, in turn, can count on U. S. 
hacking for many years. Nothing less can quell 
France's fears of a too strong Germany. 

All this commotion has obscured another event 
which recently took place in France and which could 
turn out to be even more important for the success of 
the Atlantic Alliance. 

The French National Assembly, on Aug. 10, granted 
to Premier Mendes-France virtually dictatorial power 
to regenerate the French economy. This represents 
the first successful hreakthrough of the idea that, if 
France is again to be a major power in fact as in name, 
it will have to go all the way in applying the methods 
of today's technology and management to production 
and trade, at home and abroad. The program of regen- 
eration would: 

L Diversify agriculture by cutting down on such 
uneconomic crops as winegrapes ami sugar beets, and 
grow more grain instead. 

2. Expand industry and commerce by extending 
financial and technical help to firms willing to modern- 
ize process and procedure. 

3. Expose mining, manufacturing, merchandising to 
competition by doing away with fixed prices, allocated 
markets, and other restrictive practice, 

4. Eradicate labor's fear that all benefits from in- 
creased productivity go only to the employer by mak- 
ing sure that wages keep in step with added profits 
from new machinery, layout and oilier efficiencies. 

5. Raise exports and imports by reducing tariff and 
customs duties which have overprotected many estab- 



lishments against competition from foreign goods. 

6. Lighten the national overhead of a cradle-to- 
grave social security system by enabling more people 
to earn more money to lake care of themselves. 

Whether or not Mendes-France is deposed over 
such other Issues as his oblique obligingness to Russia, 
or whether he stays in office a long time, is less impor- 
tant than the impact of this economic approach upon 
the French people. 

While the need for this change can no longer be 
ignored, not all of the French business community 
shares the enthusiasm of Mendes-France and his ad- 
visers for adapting to the French scene the essentials 
of the American emphasis on expansion, innovation, 
risk-taking, competition, search for improvements. 
The program proposed by Mendes-France calls for a 
break with the past which amounts almost to a blood- 
less revolution. It would also take at least two years 
to show any substantial results. Nevertheless, if 
wilhin the next few months no specific moves have 
been made in this direction, it will mean that Frame 
has again relapsed into the somnambulism which dis- 
turbs all Americans concerned with our own stake in 
France's future. That stake is immense. 

We have invested, during the past decade, some 
S U, 300,000,000 in assistance to France in relief un- 
der UNRRA, Marshall Flan economic aid and in tho 
shipment of unavailing military supplies to the French 
army in Indochina. We have done this in the belief 
that it is lo our advantage, in terms of enlightened self- 
interesl, to help France become economically strong, 
politically stable, psychologically secure, and mili- 
tarily potent. 

Our diplomats have consistently declared that, if 
France should turn communist, the rest of the conti- 
nent would be likely to follow. Our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have iasisted that France's geographic position 
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makes her the only feasible pivol and anchor line for 
deploying NATO forces in Europe against any Soviet 
thrust toward the Atlantic or Western Mediterranean. 

Moreover. France is providing the NATO central 
command 14 infantry and armored divisions (15.000 
men each) together with 38 air combat squadrons 
(4.000 men each) and 80.000 sailors and marines, or 
about one sixlh of NATO's present strength in both 
manpower and equipment. France also is the major 
training ground for NATO personnel from 16 nations. 
It is filled, from Alps to Pyrenees, with NATO air- 
fields, munitions depots, radar and other electronic 
installations, and oil pipelines for fueling planes, 
tanks, military vehicles. French ports of Rouen, 
U'Havre. Toulon. Marseilles, and others offer invalu- 
able facilities for combat ships and for moving sea- 
Ixinie troops and materiel, while in French Morocco 
some of the West's most strategically located bomber 
and naval bases are nearing completion. 

Despite oil this, however, doubts alxnit France's 
ability to carry the burdens she has assumed as bastion 
of the West continue to range from niggling worry to 
profound misgiving. Honest differences of opinion, 
and even frictions over cold war policy, are to be 
expected between France and the U. S., as between the 
other free sovereign nations in the West's coalition 
against communist imperialism. Even when we ore 
appalled by certain French decisions, as in the case of 
her scuttling EDC after interminable delays, our own 
fnith in freedom compels us to affirm that France alone 
must choose what course she wants to pursue. Our 
doubts about I ranee as a dependable ally are therefore 
rooted in something more fundamental and more in- 
tangible than disagreement over cold war politics. 
They reflect concern that the crisis of France in a crisis 
of the spirit, a failure of nerve; and that the moral 
cement of her people is crumbling. 

This process can bt lialted and reversed only by a 



vast economic resurgence for which France has all the 
necessary resources, natural and human. Among Euro- 
pean countries she is exceeded in size only by the 
Soviet Union I France covers a larger territory than 
England and West Germany put together). Although 
deficient in coal, especially for coking, her own mines 
provide 68 per cent of her needs. She has large reserves 
of iron ore, bauxite, potash, antimony, and consider- 
able deposits of lead, zinc and manganese. Her soil is 
incredibly fertile. Wheat yields in the Aisne area equal 
the best in Kansas. Everything grows well in France: 
asparagus and Iwirloy, nuts and oats. |ieaches and pota- 
toes. Cattle are sleek, and cheeses the gourmet's glory. 
Her rivers not only provide a useful network of inland 
waterways but also some of the beat hydroelectric 
power potentialities in the world. Her railroads are 
superior to any in Europe. Her harbors are gateways 
to global trade. 

Even writing off Indochina as a complete loss. 
France's "Empire." or French Union, still controls 19 
DV.T-.-n- )*i>.-.i-^i nn-. with a (H>pul.ntion ol WJBOOflOQ, 
Almost anything France lacks at home could be 
acquired from these associated states and territories. 
France has the inside track, for example, in obtaining 
cereals, oil. phosphates, copper, mercury and other 
metals and minerals from Tunisia. Algeria, and 
Morocco; timber and vegetable oils from French West 
Africa; cotton, palm oil. nnd woods from French Equa- 
torial Africa; coffee, cocoa, and titanium from the 
Cameroons; graphite from Madagascar: nickel, 
chrome, cobalt and copra from New Caledonia. 
France's present trade with her dependencies accounts 
for more than a third of her exports and a fourth of 
her imports. 

Within France itself is an extraordinarily skilled 
and intelligent labor force in mine, mill and factory 
Her farmers are born with green thumbs. She has a 
profusion <>f gifted industrialists, bankers, engineers. 
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Water power at home and in her protectorates is an important factor in France's economy 



scientists and inventors. Her statesmen are noted for 
the precision and clarity of their thinking. 

Yet for three decades France has been unalile to 
transform all her endowments and advantages into that 
economic strength on which military might, political 
stability and social harmony all depend. 

The basic reason for this paradox is that France, in 
the conduct of her economic affairs, has refused to 
recognize and move into the twentieth century. In this 
respect. France at best walks backward into the future; 
and at worst clings with peasant tenacity to a past that 
can never be recaptured. Economic advancement has 
been hindered by three fears deeply ingrained in the 
French character: 

1. Fear of bigness and its assembly-line techniques, 
"anonymous" employes, and uniform products. "Why 
do all Cadillacs look alike?" is a frequent query in | 
France devoted to individualized workmanship. 

2. Fear of the new. with its innovations that can 
afTront the memory of the way grandfather did things. 
Replacement of a tool or machine before it expires of 
senility goes against the French grain of ■ thriftiness 
akin to parsimony. 

3. Fear of technology, with its mechanized mass 
production. This, it is widely believed, becomes the 
master rather than the servant of man and tends to 
robotize and deaden the soul. 

The taproot of France's social and political troubles 
is that she does not turn out enough goods and services 
to begin to satisfy the demands of her people for that 
leisure with dignity which is the beau ideal of French 
existence. The gap between goods wanted and goods 
available derives from the failure to increase produc- 
tive capacity and man-hour output to any appreciable 
extent— a failure that dates bark to World War I. That 
conflict cost France infinitely more than the stagger- 
ing material losses of 22,000 mines and plants de- 
stroyed. 5.000,000 acres of arable land devastated. 
700,000 dwellings razed. 

No less than 1,320,000 Frenchmen were killed, and 
3,000,000 wounded, a biological and economic calam- 
ity with results which are still going on. Those who 
died or were disabled in battle comprised not only 
the younger manhood but most often those who were 
particularly spirited. Many of the most enterprising 
personalities who would have been the future leaders 
in business, as in other pursuits, perished. 

When the Treaty of Versailles was being signed, the 
French economy was being run by men too old for 
combat, and in the postwar reco as t ruction many still 
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older men came out of retirement to try and make up 
for the 1 1 out of every 100 active producers eliminated 
by (he carnage. France lagged industrially behind 
during the 20-year period (1919-39) that has come to 
Im* known as the gerontocracy the rule of the old men. 
Their minds were focused on yesterday. They pre- 
ferred the familiar and passive to the new and active. 
Caution smothered initiative, helping to crystallize the 
obsession with security typified by the Maginot Line 
While in 1914 France's steel output had been one half 
that of Germany's, it was down to one sixth in 1938. 
Between 1925 and 1939, the French coal miner was 
producing .7 tons per shift as against 1.4 tons in Ger- 
many and 4.25 in the United States. The story was 
the same on the land. In 1929 in a France still spurn- 
ing tractors nnd scientific agriculture as new fangled 
nonsense, the price of wheat as measured by days 
worked was 350 per cent higher than in the U. S. and 
|x>rk was 300 per cent higher. 

Prodigious outlays for World War I hod drained 
France financially, changing her from the world's 
second largest creditor nation 'excelled only by Brit- 
ain) into the second largest debtor nation. By 1926 
the fronc had fallen to one tenth its prewar value, A 
declining birth rale intensified economic contraction 
while as late as 1937, half of the national hudget 
was still going to defray expenses of the war. Invest- 
ment in new capital goods barely kept pace with depre- 
ciations as living standards dwindled. To relieve the 
misery of the masses, the Blum "Popular Front" 
regime in the mid-thirties sought to end speculation 
that sent food prices soaring, and to introduce the be- 
ginnings of social security and the 48-hour work week. 

These mild reforms were assailed as "revolution" by 
French reactionary groups, including many business- 
men. These same critics denounced any effort to im- 
prove the lot of the lower classes as being "un-French" 
and any effort to stand up to Hitler ns opposing the 
wave of the future. 

All this turmoil not only brought France to the verge 
of civil wht but the time and energy spent on strikes, 
demonstrations, inarches, meetings, street fighting, 
arguments on the job further slowed down the econ- 
omy. On the eve of World War II, one third of France's 
industrial capacity was idle. 

When war came again in 1939. France was no match 
for Germany in materiel or in morale. To oppose the 
Lultn ufle's total of 12.000 planes, the French Air Force 
had 2.440, and of these only 900 ever saw combat, as a 
result of snafu and sol>otagc by Nazi collaborators in 
the Air Ministry and industry. In three days of hope- 
less gallantry, 429 French pilots hurled their fighters 
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against 1,500 German fighters and light bombers 
which on the average were 100 miles an hour faster 
than the French craft. The situation wan quite as bad 
in tanks. Moreover, the French military chieftains 
didn't know what to do with the planes and tanks at 
their disposal. Like their opposite numbers in finance, 
industry, commerce and agriculture, they had failed 
to keep up with the technological times. 

The rank and file, when not convinced or benumbed 
by Nazi and communist propaganda, felt that they 
lacked anything worth fighting for. They were bitter 
with memories of unemployment, family deprivation, 
insecurity, absence of economic op|xirtunity. and the 
way inflation kept them mired in debt. In the 40 days 
of the Nazi blitzkrieg, the 1,300,000 Frenchmen taken 
prisoner almost exactly matched the number who had 
fought and died during four years of World War I. 

For the second time in a generation. France had 
been invaded, pillaged, occupied by Germany, and in 
the end had won, again with the aid of the United 
States, Britain and Russia. France lost three per cent 
of her population from deaths in battle, the resistance, 
slave-labor camps, and Nazi and allied bombing. The 
materia] toll was stupendous: $200,000,000,000 (in 
1938 prices) . Some 18 per cent of all real property was 
wholly or partially wrecked, including 276.000 com- 
mercial, industrial and public huildings. and 6.640.000 
acres were made unfit for cultivation. In the Herroult 
region alone. 997,590 land mines planted by the Nazis 
had to be cleared from 60.455 acres before plowing 
could begin again. Destroyed or damaged were 14,000 
locomotives, 325.000 freight and passenger cars, 2.000 
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miles of railway track. 6.800 railway and highway 
bridges, 1 .500,000 tons of cargo vessels. 

Nevertheless, in a postwar surge of cooperative 
effort, the French performed herculean tasks in recov- 
ery. Today, however, despite considerable moderniza- 
tion unoVr the Monnet Plan, overall production is up 
just about enough to take care of the 2.000.000 increase 
in population since V-E day. 

It still takes ten times longer to make a pair of socks 
than in the U. S.. and 3Vi times longer for shoes, four 
times for an automobile, five times for a suit of clothes, 
and six times for a refrigerator— a disproportion in pro- 
ductivity that can no longer be blamed on Nazi seiz- 
ures since all equipment has been replaced or repaired. 
Since 1946 the Rank of France has had to raise the 
price of gold four times, revise exchange rates five 
times, while in 1953 the International Monetary Fund 
had to sus[M-nd efforts to fix a firm value on the franc 
which, after having paid for two catastrophic wars, was 
down to 1/2000 of its value in 1914. 

This continual debasement of currency has been 
sapping Frances economic vitality for a generation. 
In the face of an inflation which was rampant up until 
three years ago and is now perhaps only temporarily 
halted, ambitious men see no point in putting funds 
into building a business, or enlarging a market. Their 
investment could be too readily impaired if prices rise 
again. 

So some S4 .000.000.000 that could otherwise Ik- put 
to work to invigorate the ««nomy are "sterilized" into 
gold reposing in vaults, safes, strong boxes, mattresses, 
and tree trunks. 

People without money such as the worker, clerk, 
petty bureaucrat, artisan, or teacher found that infla- 
tion means that wages and salaries never catch up with 
prices, especially for food, abundant but expensive. 
People with fixed incomes from investments, pensions 
and life insurance were similarly penalized. Virtually 
nobody can plan ahead with confidence— so pervasive 
is the fear that inflation may start again. 

It has been this 30 year combination of robust in- 
flation with anemic investment and weak production 
which has sharpened the struggle between individuals 
and groups to acquire a safe sheltered place within a 
stagnant economy. The quest for this kind of security 
has become a national neurosis. As a result of these 
trends, France is in the grip of a psychic malaise 
marked by selfism, cynicism and iiessimism among pri- 
vate citizens and by indecision and negativism in gov- 
ernment where every bloc is more "anti" something, 
than "pro" anything. 

War-weariness and a sense of guilt and humiliation 
over the extent of collaboration with the Nazis, during 
the occupation, also contribute to this state of mind. 
So does the anxiety, increasingly vocal, that France is 
too close to Soviet air bases to have any margin of 
safety in the event of World War III. The present 
mood, however, primarily is a symptom of an ailing 
•Odnomy where everyone fears there won't be enough 
to go around and feels personally deprived by any 
sign of prosperity in others. It explains the dog-in-the- 
manger attitude which envenoms human relations and 
which, for example, prompts the well-to-do housewife 
to fire the cook if she dares appear above her station 
by wearing nylon stocking*. 

Boss and worker do not regard themselves as inte- 
gral ports of a common enterprise hut as threats to 
each other's living standard. The city dweller curses 
the paflflant for the high price of food; the peasant 
blames the city dweller for the high price of farm 
machinery. The poor are rancorous against the rich 
who generally display very little sense of social respon- 
sibility, whether in philanthropy, community leader- 



<hip. or the pnyment of tuxes. The noncommunist poli- 
tical groups maul at each other with a ferocity that 
benefits only the Communist Party. 

All these strains and dissension* are mirrored in the 
National Assembly which makes the laws and makes 
or breaks premiers and cabinets. Its 627 deputies 
represent France's 12 political parties which, when 
minor deviations are omitted, shake down to six major 
alignments, reading from Right to Left: 

1. The Republican Union for Social Action is the 
political arm of General Charles de Gaulle oround 
whose personality the party has been built. It is jealous 
of any surrender or French sovereignty, appeals to 
order, and discipline within a hierarchy of power and 
place. It draws support mainly from the aristocracy, 
monarchists, neo-Fascists, the larger proprietors of 
land and business, their tradesmen, tenants, servants, 
and others attracted to the strong-man state. 

2. The Independent Peasants are primarily devoted 
to the interests of wine, wheat and cattle growers. The 
party brings a rural and village view to both domestic 
and foreign affairs. It is assailed as often for its local- 
ism and conservatism as for its tendency to regard the 
Russia of the commissars as identical with that of the 
Russia of the tsars. 

a The Radical Socialist Party is neither radical nor 
socialist but is veering more and more toward the mid- 
dle of the road to become the center of the center. 
Despite recurrent swings toward isolationism, it favors 
intimate cooperation with the United States and Bri- 
tain, and free enterprise of the American variety. Its 
following is recruited mainly from business and pro- 
fessional groups and the more prosperous farmers. 

4. The Popular Republicans are an outgrowth of the 
Catholic Resistance movement under the Nazi con- 
quest The party advocates social reform of the New 
Deal type and Western European integration. It is 
the vehicle of liberal Catholics who believe that the 
injection of Christian ethics into public affairs can be 
an effective alternative to communism. 

5. The Socialist Party, formerly the great partv of 
the working class, has lost most of its followers to the 
communists. Less than a fifth of socialist adherents are 
today from the ranks of labor, and the party's main 
support comes from educators, government officials, 

Demonstrations, strikes sap nation's vitality 
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Grievances, not ideology, make communis! votes 

farmers, independent craftsmen (such as cabinet mak- 
ers), white collar employes and small businessmen. It 
is today less Marxist than humanitarian, and is op- 
posed to communism and neutralism. It urges the for- 
mation of a West European Federation as a "Third 
Force" between the "colossi" of the U. S. and the 
USSR. 

6. The Communist Party is the Kremlin's instru- 
ment for the ultimate annexation of France. The 
party's agitation and propaganda are cunningly con- 
trived to magnify every minor difference among 
Frenchmen into major conflict. It gets some four fifths 
of its vote from labor, the rest from peasants and 
younger people from all strata. 

It is this political configuration which has given 
Frame 20 governments in nine years, one lasting for 
13 months, another for 72 hours, with nn average of 
150 days each. It is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of this constant rotation. Behind the facade there is 
more continuity than is generally realized. In the first 
plate, each new cabinet of 30 members usually includes 
28 carry-overs from the preceding cabinet, only hold- 
ing different portfolios. 

In the successive governments of the pa*t decade, 
for example, Robert Schuman has been Premier twice 
and Foreign Minister ten times. Rene Pleven has been 
Premier twice and Defease Minister four times. Simi- 
larly, over the name period. Henri Qucille has appeored 
ten times. Georges Bidault and Rene Mayer eight 
times each. Henri Buron seven times. 

In the second place the personnel of the civil service 
ties fonclionnaires) are permanent Ministers may 
come ond go, but the bureaucracy goes on forever. 
It comprises some of the most capable and intelligent 
men in France and keeps the government in balance. 

Despite these stabilizing influences, however, the 
political fragmentation of France leads to frustration 
and near paralysis. To form a government, a Premier 
has to put together a coalition of forces so divergent 
that by the time he has made concessions to all the. 
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participating factions, each split within itself, his posi- 
tion is already precarious. His margin is always a 
handful of votes. 

Moreover, the De Gaullists only grudgingly partici- 
pate in any cabinet coalition, and the communists 
never since 1945. 

One out of every four French citizens votes the 
Communist Party ticket— a situation both better and 
worse than it looks. It is better because the overwhelm- 
ing majority of industrial workers who account for the 
hulk of communist strength at the polls are not 
ideological communists. They cast their ballots for two 
reasons: 1, to make a gesture of their ritualistic "left- 
ism" under which the word employer is a synonym for 
exploiter; and 2, to protest against low pay. high prices, 
wretched living quarters. 

If a French worker in the middle bracket earning 
about $50 a month is married and has two children, he 
receives social security allowances of about $22 a 
month, or Sll for each youngster. If he and his wife 
produce a new baby, the family gets maternity l>enelit.s 
covering free delivery and free milk. The father, as. 
head of the household, gels a five per cent raise in 
wages and a five per cent reduction in rent. Social 
security also pays for SO per cent of the family's medi- 
cal expenses, including drugs. All this can bring the 
worker's real wage up to $90 a month. 

However, prices for meat, bread, eggs (60 per cent of 
his income goes for food I , shoes, clothing and other 
necessities are virtually as high as in the United States 
when* a similarly situated worker earns $300 a month. 
Even with elaborate social security supplements, the 
French worker can rarely afford the cinema, or buy a 
radio or a book. 

Although his annual rent represent* only about two 
weeks of work (in contrast to 12 weeks in most 
other countries of Europe' his housing is incredibly 
bad. The average age of dwellings in the industrial 
districts of France is 60 years; one fifth of them are 100 
years old or more. About half of them are without pri- 
vate toilets, and 85 per cent without a liath. Many of 
them are literally falling to pieces- Every month I he 
Prefecture of Police in Paris has had to expel tenants 
of about 3,000 dwellings "owing to the immediate dan- 
ger of the houses collapsing upon the residents." 

While some 1,900 new housing units are now being 
constructed every month throughout France, the mini- 
mum need is for 20,000. One difficulty is that in France 
with its outmoded techniques, it takes 25.000 work 
hours to put up a four room house, as against 7.000 
hours in Britain, and 4,000 in the U. S. 

Nor are the prospects too bright for the worker 's 
offspring. He cannot afford to educate them beyond 
the age of 14; whatever they can earn is needed at 
home. Only two per cent of the total enrolment in 
France's colleges, technical and professional schools 
are from working class backgrounds. The worker's 
grievances against this kind of poverty and squalor 
have been adroitly converted by the Communist Party 
into 4,000.000 out of the 5.000,000 votes it obtained in 
the 1953 elections from a total of 20,000.000 votes cast. 

Yet the size of the communist vole tends to conceal 
I he genuine peril from 35,000 communist funatu-s. the 
inner circle of the Party's hard core membership of 
520,000. The former completely control the C.G.T. 
(Confederation General du Travail), France's largest 
labor organization with a membership of 2.400.000. 
Inside of each union the communists have formed 
secret sabotage, demolition and guerilla cells covering 
every section of France's basic industries. In case of 
war wiUi the USSR, they can be counted on to disrupt 
telephone and telegraph services, blow up railroad 
bridges, docks, and electric light and power turbines. 



Others have infiltrated into government agencies 
where they act as an intelligence apparatus for the 
Kremlin. Hence when the French internal security 
forces conduct raids against communist arms caches 
and espionage rendezvous they find, more often than 
not, that their quarry has been tipped off in advance. 

The so-called crypto-communists are another dan- 
ger. They are. on the surface, respectable businessmen, 
physicians, lawyers, journalists, or architects. They 
belong ostensibly to the more conservative parties and 
often to the moat exclusive clubs. Yet they are among 
the Kremlin's most valuahle agents. Many of them are 
former Nazi collaborators trapped into serving Mos- 
cow by the communist branch of the resistance which 
promised to spare their lives if they would dedicate 
themselves to the Kremlin; others are mercenaries; still 
others, dupes. Their homes and offices are relay sta- 
tions for documents rifled or copied from secret gov- 
ernment files, for blueprints stolen from plants making 
war weapons, and hide-outs for spies slipping in and 
out of France from behind the Iron Curtain. 

When the Community Party, at the end of World 
War II, set off the campaign to nationalize French in- 
dustries, it found the rest of the country in a receptive 
mood. Before the war, many key private enterprises 
had been monopolistic. They had failed to deliver in 
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preparations for national defense and in providing 
goods, services at reasonable prices. France therefore 
turned to public ownership. Within 16 months after 
V-E day, the state took over coal, gas, electric light and 
power, transportation by air. ship and railway, the 
largest automobile company, and three quarters of the 
munitions industry, adding this vast sector of the econ- 
omy to Uie already nationalized telecommunications, 
matches and tobacco. 

Despite the size of its socialized segment, the French 
economy is predominantly that of small and medium- 
sized units. Seventy-five per cent of the farms are 25 
acres or less. In o total of 2,072,000 industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, 45 per cent have no employes 
and are run by the owner. 

In industry, including mining and public utilities, 
only 1,081 organizations have 500 or more employes, 
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and at the other extreme. 169.000 establishments have 
only one. Similarly, in finance, insurance, wholesale 
and retail trade, only 88 establishments have 500 or 
more on Ihe payroll, with 186.000 having only one 
employe. In France there is a business firm for every 
32 inhabitants, as against one for every 68 in Britain 
and one for every 80 in the United States. 

A business is almost always owned and operated by 
Ihe family; the very word mai&on connotes a blend- 
ing of household and business aims and activities to an 
extent unknown outside of France. A family tree or 
reputation is often a better source of credit than the 
most impressive series of annual statements. A busi- 
ness is not only handed down from father to son but 
also gets its working capital from relatives. 

Success for the upper middle class businessman, who 
is the model others emulate, is therefore measured less 
by what he does to increase production or efficiency, 
and more by the diligence with which he nurses along 
the clans property. He feels it his duty to bequeath 
that property, enlarged or intact, to the heirs who will 
manage it when he retires. This explains why many 
capable French employes complain they can never 
reach the top. The front office jobs are always reserved 
for the son, or nephew or other kin. 

The French businessman thus seeks to conserve 
rather than to create. He rarely plows back profits to 
improve product, or equipment or to go after new mar- 
kets. He prefers to siphon off surplus funds into sav- 
ings. The French investor for half a century has had 
little confidence in the economic prospects of his own 
country or its colonies. Although some 15 per cent 
of France's national wealth, since 1900, has consisted 
of foreign investments, only ten per cent of this total 
has gone into French controlled areas. 

This clustering of habits presents a formidable road- 
block to any leader striving to make the French econ- 
omy dynamic and powerful. 

Unless this happens, or starts to happen, our makers 
and shapers of foreign policy will, soon or late, be 
compelled to consider whether the West has not over- 
estimated the contributions France can render to the 
Atlantic Community in the immediate future. To turn 
away from France, in any basic sease. Is inconceivable- 
buj to rely upon her as the very center of gravity for the 
West's defense in Europe may be impracticable. 

If present economic conditions persist, Ihe morale of 
the French soldier, in the majority of cases, will be 
as bad in NATO as it was in the debacle of 1940. To 
his doubt that he has anything worth fighting for is 
added his distrust of the U. S. and the USSR as giant 
"war mongering" nations that regard France only as a 
pawn to be manipulated in the chess game of power 
politics. It is at least a moot point whether, in the 
event of World War III. he would put up more than 
token resistance. 

Hence the importance of the Mendes-France school 
of economic thought lies in three psychological in- 
sights: 1, that only the new opportunity and hope gen- 
France's older citizens strongly resist change 




Economic rejuvenation is goal of Mendes-France 

erated by a buoyant expanding economy, where careers 
are open to talent, can revive the ordinary French- 
man's faith in his country and her causes; 2. that 
France is weak because she thinks she is weak, hut that 
there is nothing to prevent her from building hack into 
the strength of great power status, once she summons 
forth the will and willingness to work toward economic 
rejuvenation; 3, that if France fails to modernize and 
energize her economy, she will, by 1960, be surpassed 
in living standards by the USSR, giving an irresistible 
argument to Uie communists. 

It also is likely that, without a rapid large-scale 
economic expansion at home, France will be unable to 
hold onto her possessions abroad. The recent conces- 
sions giving more political autonomy to such protec- 
torates as Tunisia and Morocco, for example, will not 
by themselves suffice. In each case the drive toward 
independence is inspired not only by the desire for 
political self-determination but also by the demand of 
the natives to share more equitably and more nmplv 
m the wealth of their country. Behind the rise of the 
Neo-Destour nationalist party in Tunisia, and trie 
Istqlal "liberation" movement in Morocco, behind the 
riots and terrorism, is the belief that political self-rule 
is the magic key to higher living standards. 

To canalize this stir and ferment into mutually satis- 
factory relations with Tunisia and Morocco. France 
will have to speed up the rate of their agricultural and 
industrial development to provide jobs, for example, 
to the 200.000 unemployed now seething with unrest 
amid the pestilence of Casablanca's shantyvilles. 

What this •■nt.nl - is a vast increase in France's cur- 
rent public and private investment of some $25,000,000 
a year in Tunisia and Morocco, especially since France 
has been very cool to the overtures by American, Swiss 
and Dutch capital interested in the economic potenti- 
alities of French North Africa. 

To accumulate and release funds required for this 
kind of investment. France must first prosper intern- 
ally. Otherwise riots and revolts will continue. In 
Morocco, especially, a largely hostile population, 
which identifies the presence of American air and naval 
bases with French "oppression," could endanger some 
vital military installations. 

Mnlenkov's agents in French North Africa are try- 
ing to turn the mistakes of French colonial ism, and 
the people's spirit of nationalism, into another victory 
for communism just as Mao's agents did in Indochina. 

Certainly considerations of this kind are bringing 
official Washington to the view that France's effective- 
ness in the Atlantic Alliance depends less upon treaties 
today than upon her ability to achieve economic re- 
birth tomorrow. END 



Four Steps 
To Save Your City 

t Continued from page 37) 
means for consolidating services and 
spreading !he tax load— in Atlanta. 
Philadelphia, and Baton Rouge, for 
example- hut in few cases does the 
unification cover anywhere near the 
whole metropolitan area. 

Some years ago Philadelphia 
adopted a tax on all payrolls earned 
in the city as a means of tapping 
suhurkmites who made their living 
there. Other cities have followed 
suit. Again, the answer is only par- 
tial. The payroll tax still does not 
reach all who benefit from what the 
city offers. Furthermore, it fails to 
bring about the effective sense of 
community interest that can exist 
only where all taxpayers can take 
port in city affairs. 

The answer to the revenue prob- 
lem and to all the questions of ade- 
quate services and improvements 
arising from it undoubtedly lien in 
some form of unification or federa- 
tion of all the municipalities in a 
metropolitan area. Something of 
this sort was accomplished in the 
Greater New York borough system, 
established before the beginning of 
the century, but this has long since 
ceased to encompass the New York 
metropolitan district. Toronto, 
Canada, offers a more recent version 
of metropolitan federation which 
provides u central authority for 
financing and administering func- 
tions that affect the whole district, 
leaving localized services to the sev- 
eral municipalities. 

To meet this need, the federal gov- 
ernment has not much to offer ex- 
cept eni'ouragement through plan- 
ning grants, amelioration through 
grants-in-aid for highways, urban 
redevelopment, public housing, hos- 
pitals, and financing aids of other 
kinds. 

The grant-in-aid method lias its 
nwn danger. By giving the city a 
source of funds, it blunts the 
urgency for getting down to the real 
job of creating an adequate revenue 
base. Since it is offered only for spe- 
cial purposes, cities are tempted to 
bike the money and undertake the 
projects whether or not they meet 
local needs. The highway aid pro- 
gram, and the new aid for urban re- 
newal provided in the Housing Act, 
try to avoid this by requiring lx>th 
local initiative and local contribu- 
tion; but the danger is always 
present. 

Perhaps the Commission on 1 1 it. i 
govern mental Relations, which Con- 
gress established to look into the 
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"What makes you believe a letter 
is important. ..even before you read it?" 



You open an envelope, glance at the letter and let it drop 
into the waste basket. Why? You open a second envelope, 
glance at (he letter and lean back to read. Why? 

It couldn't be the words as you did not have time to read 
them. The truth is, you got an impression ... a favorable 
impression from the excellent design of the letterhead and 
the feel and appearance of the paper. 

Yes, fine rag paper does have a positive psychological effect. 
In your own life you have your baptismal record, diplomas 
from school, awards you have won, war bonds, the title to 
your home and so on. 

Today, when you handle a firm, crisp sheet of rag paper you 
unconsciously feci that this piece of paper is important too, 
and you stop and examine it. 



The next time you need letterheads, 
remember the impression value of good 
paper. Ask your printer for samples of 
fine rag paper by Nccnah. 




To plon buiinei* ilationery thot will be 
PREFERRED, oik your printer for a free 
copy ol the "Neenah Guide to Preferred 
letterheadi." TKU exceptional book h boied 
on a fogr-yeor wrvey by the Neenoh Paper 
Company. 
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'question of the appropriate distri- 
bution of functions and revenue 
sources among various classes of 
government, will ultimately offer 
some helpful recommendations for 
getting cities on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

PROBLEM 3. 

Adjusting Land Price to Value: 

The high price of land in slums 
and blighted areas has deterred the 
renewal of these neighbor hoods. 
Nothing much is likely to happen 
when the holders of a commodity arc 
able to ask more for it than it is 
worth. Every scheme for urban rede- 
velopment so far advanced has been 
based on the premise that, to clear 
out and rebuild the old sections, it 
will generally be necessary to pay 
more for the run-down property 
than anyone would be willing to pay 
as a site for new construction. 

The reason is simple: Slum prop- 
erty often is worth the price asked. 
as alum properly. But this is true 
only because slum conditions in the 
form of poor maintenance, lack of 
sanitation, and overcrowding are 
allowed to remain. The question is 
how to prevent such conditions from 
remaining. 

The remedy is by no means easy 
to achieve. For one thing, there 
must be enough slack in the market 
to make it possible to scrap the worst 
of the supply without aggravating a 
housing shortage. Amid the current 
building ltoom, considerable prog- 
ress is being made on this score. 

Second, the overcrowding which 
racial segregation causes must be 
removed by increasing the supply of 
houses available to the segregated 
groups. Some progress is also being 
made here, but a great deal more 
needs to be done. 

Third, the community must de- 
mand that owners either keep their 
houses in safe and sanitary condi- 
tion or take them off the market. 
Stirred hy efforts made in Baltimore 
to force owners to clean up and 
maintain, or else vacate, their prop- 
erties, many communities are mak- 
ing a start in this direction. The 
U. S. Public Health Service lists 
nearly 100 in a recent compilation. 
Finally, the powers of condemnation 
in the slum areas need to be 
strengthened. When overcrowding 
and neglect are no longer sources of 
profit, the problem of having to pay 
more for slum land than it is really 
worth should be much reduced. 

In the Housing Act of 1954 the Ad- 
ministration has taken a special step 
to cope with some of these Issues. It 
has taken an existing measure, 
which provided loans and grants to 
cities solely for the purpose of as- 
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scmbling tracts in slum areas and 
getting them ready for rebuilding (n 
program which proved to be exceed- 
ingly costly in practice), and .has 
tried to rewrite, that measure to 
make it a powerful instrument for 
encouraging community action. 

It has retained the offer to lend 
money to cities in their battle to 
clean out blighted areas and also to 
pay two thirds of the loss invnlvrd 
in land assembly and resale trans- 
actions for this purpose. It has 
broadened the scope of this offer to 
cover opeiations designed to prrvenl 
hlighl by acquiring property that is 
used in a way to harm values in 
otherwise still good neighborhoods. 
It has also provided, through the 
FHA mortgage insurance system, 
especially liberal terms for financing 
mortgage loans on existing property 
and on new construction in areas 
designated for conservation or re- 
development and for providing 
houses for people displaced by rede- 
velopment undertakings. 

Perhaps more important than the 
provision of these aids is the quid 
pro quo that the government has set 
up in connection with them. Before 
the loons and grants are available 
and before the specially designed 
FHA terms may be used, the city 
has to show it is attempting to pre- 
vent the spread or recurrence of 
blight by adopting and enforcing 
ordinances relating to land use. 
health, sanitation, safety, and occu- 
pancy of buildings; and that it has 
an official plan of action for effec- 
tively dealing with the problem of 
urlum slums and blight within the 
community. 

Forcing cities to wring away the 
values created by an unsocial use of 
property, and creating conditioas 
favorable to new investment, may 
make it unnecessary to pay such 
high subsidies for the assembly of 
slum land as have been common. 

The new Act includes other in- 
ducements to community action. 

The federal government, through 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, will lend money to cities to 
help them make plans for urban con- 
servation and renewal projects, for 
programs of voluntary repair and 
rehabilitation of buildings, and for 
the enforcement of ordinan<-cs relat- 
ing to land use, building occupancy, 
repair, maintenance, and demolition. 
The HHFA will be able to make 
grants (up to two thirds of the cost) 
to cities to help them in developing, 
testing, and reporting methods and 
techniques, and carrying out demon- 
strations and other activities for the 
prevention and the elimination of 
slums and urban blight. 

Finally. HHFA may make loam 
to state and local governments to 
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finance the planning of specific pub- 
lic works projects and. where the 
community cannot otherwise obtain 
financing on reasonable Nthi-*. 
HHFA may actually finance the 
coast ruction. 

All this makes a potent set of in- 
ducements to action. Many ques- 
tions of agreement will arise Is'tween 
local and federal government as to 
reasonable standards of perform- 
ance, suitability of plans and so 
forth — all bordering on the delicate 
issue of how far the federal govern- 
ment should go in influencing or 
controlling local action. These will 
take time to work out. Problems 
with the new program of FHA 
financing may cause some delay. 
There may also be difficulty in pre 
venting what is intended to be an in- 
centive lo local action and a spur to 
local responsibility from degenerat- 
ing into an increased dependence on 
the federal government 

The officials of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency are aware of j 
these pitfalls and are working with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other community 
action groups to develop sound and 
practicable procedure and to get 
them into operation as soon as possi- 
ble. They also recognize that the 
new program has many experi- 
mental features. 

PROBLEM 4. 

Encouraging Investment: 

Persuading people to buy land in 
the older areas and put money into 
new buildings, particularly into 
property for rent, may be difficult. 
Various inducements have been held 
out- -total or partial property tax- 
exemption of the improvements, 
property taxes fixed at a relatively 
low level for a period of years, and 
subsidy for land assembly among 
them. None of these has brought the 
hoped-for flow of funds. 

The source of this difficulty is not 
wholly clear. Rental housing is now 
running at only about one tenth of 
nil new residential building. 

Broadly speaking, such invest- 
ment is not sufficiently profitable in 
comparison with alternative forms 
of investment The remedy must be 
to change that balance. Just after 
the war. the government undertook 
to do this by insuring high-percent- 
age loans and providing tush tix in- 
centives for building apartment 
houses. The scheme worked, in that 
it resulted in a large volume of : 
building; hut the inducement ptOVttJ 
to be overdone. Congress has now 
put such rigid restrictions on the 
insurance of rental housing mort- 
gages that the plan may no longer 
be considered an inducement. 
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As n result of (his rigid restraint 
on insured mortgages, it is necessary 
to look elsewhere for a favorable 
governmental influence. One ap- 
pears to be present in the new In- 
ternal Revenue Act 

The new provisions for setting up 
patterns for deducting depreciation 
make it possible for an investor in 
real property to set up a deprecia- 
tion schedule that will permit a more 
rapid return of capital than was 
formerly possible. The law gives a 
better break in averaging profit and 
loss over a period of years. It per- 
mits the retention of substantial 
earnings without incurring penalty 
(axes. 

No one can yet tell how far these 
tax features will go toward encour- 
aging investment in the older se<> 
lions of cities, bul they are at least 
ste|ts in the right direction. The 
efforts made by city governments, 
with and without federal help, to 
conserve basic property values and 
make neighbor hoods more healthful, 
safe, and attractive should also have 
a favorable bearing on investment. 

What Does It All Add Up To? 

The combination of an alert citi- 
zenry, awakened local governments, 
and federal assistance ought to bring 
results. However, the results will de- 
pend on (he alert citizenry and the 
awakened local government'; rather 
than on the federal government. 

The federal government is to take 
a notably different approach in its 
current activities from that formerly 
laken. The emphasis is to be upon 
local initiative and responsibility. In 
hum and grant activities, for ex- 
ample, the community mus( do 
something definite before the federal 
agency bestirs itself. Then- is to be, 
it is promised, no more high-pressure 
selling of federal handouts. 

This means that the city can get 
help, many kinds of help, if it first 
helps itself. Helping itself means: 
taking a hard look at its own prob- 
lems, developing the policies best 
suited to its own conditions, under- 
taking action to clean up squalor, 
reducing congestion, conserving its 
assets in homes and business projier- 
ties, and planning for its orderly 
growth. The new federnl programs 
won't give the answers to all the 
problems. They should, however, if 
properly used by local and federal 
agencies, s|K<cd (he process of find- 
ing the answers. 

Whether or not the federal pro- 
grams will be used in (his way de- 
pends on the interesl thai commun- 
ity leaders take and thfl guidance 
(hey give. The spur must come from 
(hem, and (he critical watchfulness 
and iHTsistent support needed for 
real achievement mast be theirs. END 
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HOW TO BUY 
A BUSINESS 



By BOOTON HERNDON 




Mr. MacMillen asks: "What 
are the seller's earnings?'* 



What is relationship of top "Is the company's equipment 
salaries to earnings?" up to date or worn out?" 



AMERICAN financial interest* are 
currently engaged in one of the great- 
est buying sprees in corporate his- 
tory. The buyers include corpora- 
tions, holding companies, founda- 
tions and trusts and syndicates spe- 
cializing in both investment and 
liquidation. The article they are in 
the market for is business itself, com- 
panies of all descriptioas. producing 
all types of merchandise or services, 
and operating in all shades of the 
financial ledger from the red of ab- 
ject failure to the healthy black of 
booming earnings. 

According to one of the few sales 
brokers of entire companies, Harry 
W. Alexander of New York, the 
number of companies bought and 
sold this year marks an increase of 
more than 300 per cent over 1953. 
The year before that there was no 
market at all. This is an entirely 
new chapter in American industrial 
development. 

Some financial groups buy only 
losing companies in order to deduct 
these losses from their own earnings 
for tax purposes. Others, liquidation 
experts, may sell a losing company's 



assets individually for more than 
they are worth together. 

Most of the competitors in this 
rnultimillion dollar market, however, 
are in it for straight business reasons. 
Some want to expand in their own 
field. Others seek diversification so 
as not to have all their stock holders' 
eggs in one production basket. Many 
more, with energetic and ambitious 
men at the top, just plain want to get 
bigger and make more money. 

A typical example of this last type 
of business-buyer is Chesapeake In- 
dustries, Inc., recently mentioned as 
one of the companies possibly to be 
included in a merger with the 
Colonial Trust Company and four 
other companies. Colonial Trust is 
a S68.000.000 bank with four 
branches. The other companies are 
Home and Foreign Securities Cor- 
poration, Oils and Industries, Inc.. 
Intercontinental Holdings, Ltd., and 
Intercoast Petroleum Corporation. 

When William G MacMillen. Jr., 
assumed the presidency in 1951 at 
the age of 37, Chesapeake was $2,- 
870,000 in the red. its common stock 
worth SI 18 deficit. In March of this 



year, after the addition of ten com- 
panies to the Chesapeake family, 
current assets have increased to 
S6.010.000. equity of the common 
shareholder to SI. 26. Common stock 
at this writing sells at about $3 a 
share. It does not pay dividends but 
it is considered by stock experts to 
be a fair capital gains risk. 

Further, the president has his own 
money in the company. He owns 
5,000 shares of stock and recently 
accepted an option to buy 50.000 
more in lieu of a raise from his basic 
salary of $25,000 a year. 

Investment experts, such as 
Baruch Brothers and Company, 
Inc.. point to Chesapeake as the pio- 
neer in what they call "intelligent 
diversification," And though Chesa- 
peake candidly states it will pay no 
dividends in the near future, its 
potential as a capital goins venture 
has lured canny investors into tak- 
ing a plunge. Another factor is 
Chesapeake's tax shelter; a 55,000,- 
(XX) loss on a pre-MacMillen enter- 
prise permits the company to pay no 
taxes on its earnings up to that 
amount over the next few years. 
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Here are steps which one of the nation's 
successful firm buyers, Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., takes before deciding to buy. 
You may benefit from the methods of Chesapeake 
President William C. MacMillen, Jr. 




Will property look (food on inspection?" wonder 
Mr. MacMillen and Treasurer Livingston Goddard 
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"Would retraining program cause 
morale loss among the employes?" 



Chesapeake am therefore put the 
entire profits of any company it buys 
back into the business. 

With a capitalization of more than 
$20,000,000 and excellent contacts in 
credit Mr. MacMillen is constantly 
looking for more companies. He and 
Chesapeake's treasurer. Livingston 
Goddard, estimate that they devote 
up to 30 per cent of their time exclu- 
sively to investigating companies for 
purchase- A few months ago Mr. 
Goddard brought a young man 
named Martin Horner, who has 
previous experience in this line with 
a major New York bank, into the 
company and assigned him full time 
to company purchase. Separately or 
together, these three have made pre- 
liminary investigations into at least 
500 separate companies. 

Competition in this field is fierce. 
Chesapeake's experts must, in many 
cases, pry deeply into all phases of 
the company they investigate in 
search of factors, both advantageous 
and disadvantageous, that others 
might overlook. 

The yardsticks Mr. MacMillen 
and his experts use include: 



^ Whether earnings are higher or 
lower than the average for the indus- 
try. 

Too high earnings could mean 
that management is getting all it can 
while the getting is good, letting the 
plant deteriorate. It could also mean 
a pinch-penny policy with labor 
which may someday boomerang. Too 
low earnings could signify a dying 
industry, or a disadvantageous loca- 
tion as far as labor scale and freight 
rates are concerned. These factors 
would make the plant a bad buy. 
However, if too low earnings result 
from poor sales or production direc- 
tion, or because the owners would 
pay out all earnings in taxes any- 
way and just don't care, it would be 
different. 

^ Relationship of net fixed assets to 
earnings. The equivalent of one 
year's net earnings before taxes is 
a healthy evaluation for net fixed 



► Relationship of top salaries to 
earnings. Chesapeake itself pays a 
top salary nf $25,000 a year, but cuts 
executives in on profits for incentive. 
^ Cnmpny books. Some companies 



still do not set up an annual budget 
in advance. 

^ Plant equipment. Is it up to dale 
or in good repair, or falling to pieces? 
► Employes. Are they on the job. 
alert, and workinginsuchamanneras 
to show efficient training methods? 

For example, while inspecting the 
plant of the Virginia Metals Com- 
pany, which manufactures steel 
doors, among other items, Mr. Mac 
Millen noted that each door was 
scrubbed down by hand by a group 
of men who had no other function 
His belief that a more efficient per- 
formance of this operation would de 
crease production costs substantially 
was a major factor in his purchnse of 
the plant. One of the new manage 
ment's first actions was to install a 
mechanical method of washing the 
doors. This installation has resulted 
in a $25,000 annual net savings, 
which is. of course, reflected in earn- 
ings. 

Over the years, Chesapeake has 
developed a set procedure in mm 
pany purchase. 

First, of course, it must locate the 
company. Want ads are chcck«d 
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rTlHF rropless wastes of once-fertile. 
A land prove how vital water is! In 
many areas, farmers and ranchers must 
liaul water from nearby towns. Under 
all circumstances. Badger meters pro- 
vide a precise check on usage . . . assure 
fair allotment of water., .and help water 
departments gel a fair price for water 
and services. Thus, Badger meters help 
make water departments self- supporting. 
And they operate dependably, econom- 
ically, with a minimum of servicing, 

BADGER Water Meters 

BADGER METER MFG. CO. 

MllwouUao 10. Wiicontln 

'Measures the water of the world" 




every day and the likely ones an- 
swered. Mr. Horner has contacted 
every known broker and is on scores 
of mailing lists. (One broker told 
him: "Every year I hear of 3.000 
companies for sale, I follow up 300, 
push 30 and sell three.") Tips 
picked up from business acquaint- 
ances, stockholders, and on the golf 
course are systematically pursued. 

Chesapeake's first step is to re- 
quest of the prospective seller the 
following information: 

Earnings over the past five years. 

Current balance sheet. 

The asking price. 

A brief description of the opera- 
tion. 

From the form of this inquiry it is 
obvious thai Chesapeake is not look- 
ing for a tax loss or liquidation op- 
eration, and some concerns do not 
even reply. 

Of the fiOO-odd responses, about 
■100 have been discarded immedi- 
ately on the basis of the information 
received. An asking price completely 
out of line with the company's own 
statement of earnings is the main 



Mr. MacMillen has bought five 
companies for a price equal to four 
times the net annual income and 
four more at a price not much greater 
than that. When he is quoted a price 
equal to 100 times the net earnings, 
as has often occurred, further nego- 
tiations would be ridiculous. 

There is. incidentally, a reason for 
this overvaluation. Over the past 
years many a company has poured 
money into fixed assets rather than 
into taxes. Mr. MacMillen ha* no 
objection to well watered lawns and 
air-conditioned buildings paid for 
with tax dollars. Hut to pay for all 
this, when the work could be carried 
on just as well in a shed built of cor- 
rugated tin. is another matter en- 
tirely. 

In the case of the one company out 
of five which merits further investiga- 
tion, the next step is for Mr. Goddard 
and Mr. Horner to break down the 
balance sheets. On the basis of their 
findings. Mr. MacMillen prepares 
searching questions to ask in person, 
by letter or long distance telephone. 

An item which frequently needs 
clarification is actual valuation of 
fixed assets. The same building may 
have two widely diverse valuations, 
one figured on straight line deprecia- 
tion, the other on current appraisal. 
Mr. MacMillen wants to know which 
yardstick was used. 

A figure given for accounts receiv- 
able may take on a totally different 
meaning if it develops that a good 
percentage of these accounts are a 
year or more old. 

And what about inventory? Does 
it consist of marketable prtxluct, or 
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half-finished items, perhaps even 
oksolete. and of far less value than 
the material which is in them? 

Chesapeake has discarded roughly 
50 companies in this stage. The next 
step for those remaining is to look 
carefully into the nature of the busi- 
ness. In the past six months Mr. 
Horner alone lias made investiga- 
tions into heavy winches, tapered 
sheets used in the construction of air- 
craft wings, aircraft parts. she*'t 
metal fabrication, professional bas- 
ketball, auto finance, advertising, 
aluminum smelting, gear manufac- 
turing, perfumes and printing. Bo- 
fore that. Mr. MacMillen and Mr. 
Goddard, separately or together, had 
looked into automobile chains, 
hotels, trailers, wine production, pot- 
tery, many foundries, many machine 
tool companies and many, many 
electronic concerns. Sometimes they 
have found an unstable market for 
the item produced. Sometimes they 
have found a stable market but a 
shoddy product. 

Finally comes a close physical in- 
spection of the property. Within its 
own family of companies Chesa- 
peake has experts in metals and ma- 
chines, paper, real estate, elwtronics. 
transportation and a dozen other 
fields. 

On some occasions. Mr. MacMil- 
len has found that what appeared to 
be an asset on paper is a liability in 
fact and vice versa. In the case of 
One plant a company asset appeared 
to be a government contract for the 
manufacture of heavy mnchines on 
huge equipment thnt the government 
itself had provided. Only by walk- 
ing through the plant did Mr. Mac- 
Millen and his staff discover that, 
U'tween the equipment owned by 
the government and the completed 
machines which the government 
might not pick up for months, no 
space was left for plant expansion 
and additional income. 

On another occasion, a plant in a 
midwestern city seemed, on paper, 
to lie an excellent buy. It manufac- 
tured a complicated apparatus on 
which the plant owner held exclu- 
sive patents. The fixed assets of the 
place were low. the earnings very 
high. 

At the plant. Mr. MacMillen 
found a welter of inefficiency. As the 
production manager himself con- 
ducted the party through the plant, 
they could not help hut notice the 
sloppiness of the operation. Me- 
chanics left tools around wherever 
they got through with them and the 
manager didn't even notice. The 
owner of the company took them 
through the clerical department and 
they saw the office workers sitting 
around drinking coffee, getting no 
work done themselves and making it 




Let's get down to earth- 
Stop Building High-Cost Roads 

Milin roads are wearing out flutter than new unit* are In-iiib built This 
creeping filMTilixtci-tire, wit li its attendant high accident rate, weakens 
until mill defense, raises highway eoslsand jeopardizes lifeand property. 

Backward progress i- lieing made Uvuuse. after 15 vein* of depres- 
sion and war, a too-i|uick attempt was made {•> expand a road system 
designed for 20.000.000 vehicles to accommodate 53.000.000 t.-hi. I, - 
Tliis was done by temjt.ir.inly resurfacing old mad- and by building 
as much new mileage as possible of inadequate, low-first -cost roods. 

As you might saspect. low -first -omt mad* are gobbling up nmre and 
mote of available highway funds for maintenance, so they have turned 
out to l»' high -annual-cost roads. As a n*ult a diminishing amount 
nf highway f I - ■■ left each year for much needed new mileage. 

The way to reverse this trend is to build main roods with concrete 
pavement. It usually tOtU less to build than other pavement- de- 
signed for the same traffic, costs less to maintain, last- at least twice 
as long. Engineers now knuw how to build concrete roads to last 50 
yean, and more. Concrete rouda earn much more tlian their cirsl in 
the gas taxes paid by driver- u-ing litem. 
This lea ves a surplus for building desperately 
needed new mileage. Korward progress re-.idu. 

Concrete is tlie safest pavement loo. Its 
gritty texture is highly skid -resistant, wet or 
dry. And its light color provides maximum 
\i-ibility at night, when most accidents oc- 
cur. Safety and economy — iwu reasons why 
main road* should \-- pa\ed with concrete. 
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DO YOU KNOW . that K'. of billfold* 
In us* wnp fiilU. but Ins than two out 
of ten men ipcti vrd a new one lait >earJ 

. . . that . nt men know who Rave them 
Ihelr billfokii and are reminded of it 
dally? 

. . . Ihot 3 out of 4 men reported they 
need a new billfold. 

Shaw- Bar lon'i Century Billfold of fine*) 
calfskin It a most nattering "thank you" 
lo a valued customer. A perfect way to 
remember important customers and make 
fhr>*i remember you. Aik your Shaw- 
Daron man in or write for our Christmas 
brochure of exclusive buiineu |ifu at 
manufacturers prices, 
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Get This Informative 
Free Booklet on New 
Uses for Straits Tin 

New, 20-page booklet tells impor- 
tant story of Straits Tin and its 
many new uses today. Fully illus- 
trated. Includes sections on new tin 
alloys, new tin solders, new tin 
chemicals. Covers tin resources and 
supply, Malayan mining. Booklet is 
factual, informative — could well 
prove profitable to you. Mail cou- 
pon below today. 

THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 

Dapf.Cl.102l Connaelieut A r« 
Washington 6. D.C. 

Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet on new uses for Straits Tin. 



impossible for others to do so. It 
was obvious Ihe company was mak- 
ing money in spite of itself, and that 
efficient operation could improve 
earnings immensely — provided this 
inefficiency had not reached the 
point of no return. In short, would 
a complete retraining program cause 
bitterness and loss of morale instead 
of increased production? 

Mr. MaeMillen looked next at the 
fixed assets. There was a reason for 
that low valuation. They had been 
allowed to deteriorate to the point 
where paint would no longer save 
them; a twmplete repair job was 
needed. 

Chesapeake might have invested 
in rundown assets at a low price, or 
in a plant where efficient production 
might increase the profit margin, but 
not both at the same time. Even 
though negotiations were well along, 
Chesapeake stopped them. 

The last stage is the bargaining, 
which in many respects is plain old 
horse trading. Here again negotia- 
tions frequently break down. 

Perhaps the most frustrating ex- 
perience followed the agreement, by 
long distance telephone, of the owner 
of a plant 2.00() miles from New 
York, to sell at "net worth." This 
figure, representing assets less liabil- 
ities, as shown on the seller's own 
balance sheet, came to S2.60O.000. 
It was a good buy, and Mr. Goddard 
flew to the western city to consum- 
mate the deal. But when the owner, 
a tall outspoken westerner, heard the 
terms, he hit the ceiling. 

"Why, my plant's worth $4,000.- 
000 if it's worth a penny,'" he 
shouted. 

That the term "net worth" has a 
clear definition in accountancy 
meant nothing to him. The net worth 
of hi- plant was what he said it was 
worth, no more, no less. Mr. God- 
dard went hack to New York. 

Often, in the case of one-owner 
plants, after all negotiations have 
been completed, the owner just can't 
go through with the sale. 

"My mind says yes, but my heart 
says no," one owner who had spent 
his lifetime building the business 
said. 

Why are so many comjianies on 
the block these days? One reason is 
obvious — they ore not making 
enough money. Electronics com- 
panies in particular seem to be a 
glut on the market Many started in 
World War II with a small subcon- 
tract, and grew rapidly right on 
into the electronic age during the 
postwar years. Now. however, the 
cream has been skimmed off and the 
owners want out. 

So much for a losing concern. But 
why should a money-making outfit 
want to sell out? A big reason is the 



differentiation between the capital 
gains tax and the income tax. It is 
frequently more profitable to sell out 
than to continue making money. 

Take, for example, a hypothetical 
one-owner plant founded on an in- 
vestment of SI 0,000. Assume that 
the net worth of the concern today is 
S500.000 and that the owner is doing 
a thumping business, paying himself 
a good salary and still making a net 
profit of $100,000 a year. He prob- 
ably finds this is taxed in the 90 per 
cent bracket with a result that, of his 
$100,000 net profit, he gets only 
$ 10.000. 

If he sold out at net worth he 
would realize a capital gain of $490,- 
000— net worth less his original in- 
vestment The tax on this capital 
gain, at 25 per cent, would amount to 
$122,500. Thus he would receive 
$307,500 net after taxes, and most 
probably be retained at a high salary 
if he chose. 

It would take him more than 36 
years to make that much at his 
$10,000 a year rate. 

Another reason companies sell out 




is the inheritance tax. This levy can 
bring disaster to a closely held com- 
pany. The implications of the in- 
heritance tax were brought home 
with a dramatic effect in one case 
with which Mr. MaeMillen is 
familiar. 

This was an aircraft supply com- 
pany in California, founded, owned 
and operated by its president. 
Charles H Babb. Mr. Babb knew the 
location of just about every obsolete 
plane in the world and had acquired 
a stockpile of parts for them. Mr. 
MacMillen's appraisers figured Uie 
value of this operation at $15,000,- 
000. 

If Mr. Bahh sold out he could take 
his capital gain and stay on as gen- 
eral manager of the enterprise at a 
high salary. If he retained posses- 
sion, taxes would continue to eat up 
his profits. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of his passing away has occur- 
red to him. Although not yet 60 and 
in perfect health, Mr. MaeMillen 
made certain he was insurable. And 
Charles H. Babb simply could not 
afford to die. 

The federal inheritance tax alone 
on 815,000.000 would amount to 
$9,800,000, and in the state of Cog- 
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forma, state taxes would push that 
figure well over $10,000,000. 

Although the outmoded airplane 
parts stored in his warehouses were 
worth 115,000,000, they were worth 
that only if and when they were 
needed as replacements by some 
company flying planes in, soy. the 
Australian bush. Mrs. Babb could 
not have possibly liquidated her 
holdings for sufficient funds to pay 
the inheritance tax. 

Mr. Babb agreed to sell, then 
changed his mind. 

A year later, he reconsidered and 
sold to the Atlas Corporation for 
more than S4.000.000. A month after 
that Mr. Babb dropped dead. That 
one month was the difference be- 
tween certain bankruptcy and an 
estate of millions for his widow. 

There are still more cogent rea- 
sons for selling. Sometimes partners 
disagree. Sometimes the founders 
pass away and the heirs fall to 
squabbling. Sometimes there's no 
squabble, just a lack of interest 

The yardsticks Chesapeake uses in 
appraising plants could be used by 
any businessman in looking over 
property, including his own. In in- 
vestigating the Allen G. Cardwell 
Electronics Productions Corporation . 
of Plainville. Conn.. Mr. MacMillen 
noted that the company carried on 
a separate operation in Stamford. 
Conn., with extensive duplication of 
expense. Inquiring into this, he 
found that the company had set up 
the Stamford operation some years 
before to tap the color signals from 
experimental TV stations in New 
York. The company had developed 
a color process and needed to be 
close to the signal to see how its pro- 
cess was working out. 

Looking further into this matter. 
Mr. MacMillen found that in the 
meantime signals from New York 
had been strengthened so that they 
now reached Plainville. The origi- 
nal reason for the dual operation no 
longer existed and the others didn't 
matter. The company was bought 
and the Stamford operation cut out 
entirely. 

With this background of Chesa- 
peake's operations, I was permitted 
to sit in with the company during 
its investigation of a potential pur- 
chase. 1*1 us designate this eom*ern 
as Company X. engaged in the distri- 
bution of heavy industrial equip- 
ment, and located in a large city west 
of Cleveland. 

Mr. MacMillen's attention was 
first brought to Company X by one 
of the Chesapeake shareholders. The 
balance sheet showed its net worth 
to be more than $2,300,000. its an- 
nual income less than S200.000. 

Fixed assets were listed at more 
than SI. 000.000, a figure completely 
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out of line for the type of business 
Company X h in. The inventory of 
more than SI, 000,000 also seemed 
high. All in all. on the surface this 
liardly appeared, to me at least, to bo 
I good investment. 

Mr. MaeMillen. however, sent a 
copy of the balance sheet to Carl W. 
Zies, president of the V. C. Ander- 
son Company of Cleveland, a Chesa- 
peake Industries property, and asked 
him to study it and make arrange- 
ments to inspect Company X per- 
sonally. Mr. Zies read the balance 
sheet and prepared several questions. 
The list included: 

What is the nature of fixed assets? 
Are they new or old? Why so high? 

Relation of inventory to sales 
seems high. Why? What does inven- 
tory consist of? What is the percent* 
age of obsolete items? 

Cross sales total more than S7,- 
000,000. What is the break-even 
point that is, below what sales fig- 
ure will the company lose money? 
How would increased sales affect 

profit curve? 

Arrangements to inspect the com- 
pany were made by long distance 
telephone. Mr. Zies and I met at the 
airport and proceeded to Company 
X. It consisted of one old building. 




a huge warehouse in fine shape, and 
a new large, four-story edifice. Mr. 
Zies gave his name to the reception- 
ist and looked around the anteroom. 
High ceilinged with floors of polished 
tile, it was immnm late and contained 
about 5.000 square feet. He shook 
his head in amazement. Then the 
company officials came out and Mr. 
Zies and I were ushered into a spa- 
cious, air - conditioned, walnut- 
paneled room, used once a month for 
meetings for the six-man board of 
directors. 

Adroit questioning hrought out 
the company's history. The founders 
were dead nnd the heirs didn't much 
care what happened. The main 
building had been built during the 
presidency of one of the second gen- 
eration heirs, an extremely civic- 
minded man. He had built more of 
a monument than a warehouse. 

Management felt that gross earn- 
ings could be increased to $12,000,- 
000 if ownership would permit thi-m 
to go after it. The brenk-even fig- 
ure wasn't available. Rate of pro- 
fit would increase appreciably with 
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IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION { 



Taxes concern you 



Taxes concern you as a business man. 
You don't mind paying luxes. 
Taxes are essential. 
Rut . . . 

You want taxes to be fair and equitable, 
Ton want your tax bill to be as low as possible, 
consistent with good government. 
In short, you want a belter tax system than tin- 
one we now have. 
What can you do about it! 
Working alone, you can do little or nothing. 
ISut, by working through tin- National Chamber 
— with thousands of other business men — you 
can definitely and assuredly help improve tin- 
tax situation. 

Thk job takes organization. Research. Action- 
getting. 

It calls for studying every aspect, of the tax 
problem. 

It calls for coming up with specific recommen- 
dations, and proving that the recommendations 
are sound. 

It requires getting the lawmakers of the land 
to put the recommendations into effect, in the 
public interest. 



As PAKE Ot its program for a heller tax system, 
the Chamber, in the months ahead, will: 

1. Analyze federal tax laws and lax proposals, 
determine what provisions are bad for tin 1 
economy, devise improvements — and let Con- 
gress know the views of business. 

2. Support the Administration's economy 
measures by showing how and why budget ap- 
propriations can be cut. 

3- Conduct an intensive "Economy at Some" 
campaign, urging states and communities to 
refrain from seeking federal aid. 

4. Work with the Hoover Commission and 
with the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations — to streamline the Government. 

5. Carry on a nation-wide educational pro- 
gram — by means of meetings, news releases, 
radio and television and publications — to build 
better public understanding of the need for 
constructive changes in present tax laws. 

This itKi'iiKHBNTS but one phase of the National 
Chamber's work for the greater good of all. 
For information about the Chamber's many 
other activities, write for a complimentary copy 
of our report, "Achievement* and Aims." 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR 




ORGANIZED EFFORT 

Congress tli is year revised the Internal 
Revenue Code. This was the fin-I major 
revision of the basic tax law in 75 years. 
In dollars, the changes represent a saving 
,.f $800,000,000 for individuals, and a sav- 
ing of $600,000,000 for firms — a total of 
*1. 400,000,000. 

To help bring about these changes, the 
National Chamber worked steadily for 18 
months. For instance : 

1. The dumber recommended to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
that a ipiestionnaire 1m* used — to deter- 
mine what portions of the tax law were 
most troublesome and inequitable. 

2. The Chamber distributed many thou- 
sands of copies of this questionnaire to its 
members — to obtain tin- benefit of their 
thinking for the Joint Committee and for 
its own guidance. 

3. < >n the basis of the replies, the Chamber 
it* commended $6" tpecific rhangea in the 
law to the Joint Committee, the Treasury 
mid ( 'ongress. 

4. Ily invitation, the Chamber conferred 
many times with members of these gmu|>8. 

5. The ( hamher testified before the House 
Ways and Means ( 'omnuttee. 

6. The Chamber testified before the Sen- 
ate Finance < 'ommittee — and provided 
requested technical data. 

7. When the Bill was before I on g res*, the 
Chamber sent Action Needed Loiters to its 
members and affiliated organizations, ask- 
ing them to express their views to Congress. 

8. Throughout the |>eriod of debate in the 
Senate, and later when the Hill was in con- 
ference between the Senate ami the House, 
the Chamber worked to publicize ond 
clarify the position of business — and to 
urge adoption of provisions consistent with 
tin* recommendations of business. 

TtiK internal REVESt* E (ode has been re- 
vised. A step has been taken in the right 
direction. Hut the work is not over. The 
job of improving the tax system is an un- 
ending one. It is a job that can be done, 
not by any individual working alone, but 
only through organized effort. 
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increase of sales. The company held 
excellent franchises. 

Then Mr. Zies toured the plant 
The inventory proved on expert 
examination to be everything the 
Iki lance sheet said it was. Items more 
than three years old had been written 
off entirely. 

Mr. Zies reported his findings to 
Mr. MacMillen over long distance 
telephone the next day. He made no 
recommendations, simply laid the 
facts on the line. To me. however, he 
had pointed out quite candidly that 
on the facts at his command the 
thing was a white elephant he 
wouldn't touch with a ten-fool pole. 

"But I don't know what Bill's got 
up his sleeve." he added pointedly. 

Later in the day. I was surprised 
to find Mr. MacMillen jubilant over 
the report 

"I don't blame you for thinking 
I'm crazy," he said. "But the truth is 
I didn't tell Mr. Zies the whole story 
because I wanted him to look at the 
property with a completely open 
mind, and I didn't tell you because 
you might inadvertently have tipped 
him off. The fact is that at this 
moment I would recommend pur- 
chasing the company. Here's why: 
The individual who brought it to 
our attention has an option on it. If 
the deal goes through, he will retain 
the fixed assets, sell us everything 
else, lock, stock and barrel, for $1,- 
500,000. At that figure, Mr. Zies says 
it's worth it. He believes there is a 
good possibility of increasing the 
gross sales. We ourselves, through 
our contacts, in addition to the com- 
panies we own, may bo able to add up 
lo S2.000.000 to those sales." 

"But that white elephant of a 
plant . . 

"There's more than one way to 
skin a cat," Mr. MacMillen said 
wilh a grin. "Those fixed assets make 
the whole thing possible. The balance 
sheet includes $50,000 depreciation 
on the buildings. If we paid this in 
rent instead of depreciation, it would 
not affect earnings one way or the 
other, but it would save us the cash 
outlay." 

"But what about your own stock- 
holder, the man behind the deal? 
He's left holding the bag!" 

"Not at all." Mr. MacMillen said. 
"I don't know what he will pay for 
the fixed assets and I'm not going to 
ask. but, by depreciating his prop- 
erty at the rate of $50,000 a year, he 
will perfectly legally offset the $50.- 
000 a year rent. He gets $50,000 a 
year, tax free!" 

Mr. MacMillen paused. "I've been 
a lot closer than this to a lot of deals 
that later fell flat." he said. "But if 
this one does go through, then this is 
one wav to buy a company. Simple. 
Isn't it?" END 
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in ta Province de Quebec. Come thi* 
Tall when (be taureniian hills flame 
with color and the Eastern Townships' 
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night*. Enjoy French -Canadian hospi- 
tality in comfortable modern inns and 
hotels. 
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Elections make business 

BECAUSE so many municipalities 
wore late in reporting their election 
returns in 1952. the manufacture of 
voting machines this year is boom- 
inn at in all-time high. 

Growing demands for political re- 
forms also are reflected in the in- 
creased orders for the machines. 

A spokesman for Itepublic Steel 
Corporation, which manufactures 
voting machines through one of its 
divisions, reports that this year's 
output will exceed 6.000 units. The 
division's output in 1953 was 2.500 
machines. 

Among new cities joining the list 
of major municipal users of voting 
machines are Houston, Texas, with 
800 machines: Charleston. W. Va.. 
with 500; Kansas City and Jackson 
County. Mo., with 925. and Wilm- 
ington. Del., with 315. 

Voting machines are a complex 
device to manufacture. Each ma- 
chine made by Republic Steel's 
Berger Manufacturing Division con- 
taias some 28.000 pieces making up 
2.500 separate parts. 

Reminder saved lives 

THE 21.000 employes of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company's Peoria plant 
started their two weeks' vacations on 
a grim note but returni-d to work on 
a happy one. 

As the workers checked out for 
the holiday, a wrecked automobile 
stood beside the plant's main gate 
wearing a sign: "This car was driven 
by a man who wasn't able to lake a 
vacation." 

Plant protection and wifely per- 
sonnel passed out folders illustrated 
with scenes of auto crashes and list- 
ing the chief causes of accidents. 

Apparently the strong medicine 
worked. When vacation was over, 
a check showed that, while three 
workers were killed in auto acci- 
dents in the MUM of last year's 
vacation, this year's holiday brought 
only two minor injuries. 

Management likes it 

THREE years ago Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Springfield, Ohio, business- 



men united in a cooperative "Man- 
agement Development Program." 
They thought it might last two 

years. 

Recently Wittenberg awarded the 
one thousand five hundredth certifi- 
cate of completion for the course. 
Two new levels of instruction have 
beOD added, the course has blos- 
somed into a state-wide attraction 
and is increasingly drawing more 
men from industries outside the 
state. 

When it was started, the course 
brought full-time supervisory per- 
sonnel from nearby industry's In th«- 
campus for one week of concentrated 
training in business operations, 
human relations, economics and 
communications. Business and in- 
dustry footed the bill, as they do 
today, spending about §100.000 a 
year to support the program. 

Men who took the course agreed 
that they had a much wider perspec- 
tive on their jobs but suggests! a 
second level that would give them a 
chance to review work taken in the 
first. 

This second level was added and 
close on its heels came a third, de- 
signed to give the men instruction in 
case work and research. 

Now the Management Develop- 
ment Program operates in 30 thnM> 
week cycles. 

Who goes for half? 

ONE of the most venerable trans- 
portation jokes is about the man 
who boarded a train with his .seven 
children, ordered the biggest to He 
down in the st*at and sat the oUiers 
on top of him. He handed the. con- 
ductor a ticket for himself alone. 

The conductor Kaid: "Obviously 
six of the children are too young to 
pay fare - but what about that big 
boy on the bottom?" 

"He's under six." 

The problem of who pays half fare 
or who doesn't pay at all is even 
older than the story, and as mod- 
ern as the last bus run. Some 15 year 
olds look 12. some 11 year olds grow 
toll, and the age of people can't be 
judged by the teeth as with horses 
or by counting rings as with Ire**. 

The Municipal Bus Lines. Mus- 
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ffete Progress and -che 
community clinic 



Every so often communities ought to have a regular check-up just 
like people. Sort of a community clinic where civic ills could be 
diagnosed and prescriptions suggested to stimulate recovery. 
Certain tests could be given to determine the state of health. 

Like as not it could be staffed by fellows from the chamber of 
commerce. They're used to dealing with community problems. 
Imagine a typical town stretched out on the examining table. 
Probes the doctor: Have any new industries moved in? How is 
employment? Many new buildings? What about recreational 
facilities? How's fire protection? If the town's not up to par you 
can be sure the chamber fellows will prescribe treatment to put 
it in A-l condition. 



Pete Progress apeakt for your chamber of com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making 
your community a eafer, healthier, pleasanter 
place to live and work. Every project backed by 
the chamber it a boost for the community. 



You can help, too-and active support of your chamber will help you 




kegon. Mich., have taken stops to 
relieve drivers of this age-old prob- 
lem. It has painted a portion of each 
post near its bus entrances red. Any- 
one whose head is higher than this 
red mark pays full fare. The line is 
52 inches high. 

What to do if a man 51 inches tall 
gets on eating a lollipop and wear- 
ing a beard has not come up yet. 

People are honest 

RAY BLAIR, of San Diego. Calif., 
is so sure that people are honest that 
he has slaked his living on it. 

Mr. Blair operates the "Honor 
System Parking Lot," and makes 
money. 

The lot has no attendants. The 
driver parks his own car and is on his 
honor to drop the proper fee in the 
coin box when he leaves. Only two 
or three have cheated. 

Recently a customer told Mr. 
Blair that he had had no change in 
his pocket when he picked up his car 
"a couple of days ago." 

"I felt guilty for two days," the 
man said, "until I came (o your lot 
again and dropped an extra dime in 
the box for the hour I parked previ- 
ously." 

Mr. Blair hopes his idea will 
spread throughout the country and 
has put out a copyright booklet on 
how (o operate Honor System Park- 
ing Lots. 

The best yet 

THE LATEST weapon in the fight 
against birds roosting on buildings 
comes from Ed Batzner of Milwau- 
kee. His solution: Apply a coating 
of heavy cup grease to their roosting 
places. Cup grease is slippery and, 
because of this, the hirds cannot ob- 
tain a foothold. They slide right off 
your building. 

His letter, offering this advice, 
ends with a question that we have 
not l>een able to answer: Why didn't 
somebody think of this a long time 
ago? 

Uranium made handier 

THE old-fashioned prospector who 
set out with a burro, a grubstake 
and a pickax to hunt for pay dirt did 
not know what to'do with uranium 
when he found it. On the other hand, 
the modern uranium prospector 
would be equally at a loss if some- 
body equipped him with a burro, a 
grubstake and a pickax. His tools 
are the airplane, the helicopter and 
the scintillometer. This lost is a 
modernized Oeiger counter which 
can. and often does, locate oil as well 
as uranium. 

By the new technique, the air- 
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plane takes the scintillometer for a j 
fast ride over an area chosen for 
prospecting. 

The plane's speed permits cover- 
age of a great area but prevents the 
scintillometer from doing more than 
indicating where the most promising 
sections are. 

The instrument is then mounted I 
in the helicopter which proceeds to 
pinpoint these indicated areas. 

The method is developing some 
new language as well as new uran- 
ium. One company specializing in 
Ihe service calls itself Scintillopter 
Surveys. Ltd. 



Newcomers feel at home 

ON Nov. 28, 1950, Aiken. S. O, had 
7,000 population and a reputation as 
the "Sports Center of the South." 

That day the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that its 
Savannah River plant would be 
built only a few miles away. Today 
Aiken has 25,000 population. 

To help these newcomers feel at 
home, avoid useless confusions, and 
get acquainted with the advantages 
their new home town has to offer, 
the Bank of Greenwood, which, 
with some justification, calls itself 
the friendly bank, has published a 
booklet "For Your Information." 

In it the bank answers questions 
about financial responsibility of 
auto owners. South Carolina prop- 
erty laws, insurance on household 
goods, taxes, schools, county health 
department and the Aiken Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Included is a map of South Caro- 
lina, a map of Aiken and an inter- 
esting thumhnail history of Aiken. 
Naturally the bank's services are 
listed, too. 



And he works (or nothing 

THE North Carolina State High- 
way Patrol has figured out a way to 
get a job well done and still save 
money. 

It has put Jake Gulas on the job. 
He works for nothing, makes no 
arrests, but his presence at known 
highway danger points is cutting 
down accidents. 

.lake is the idea of Capt. W. F. 
Bailey, head of the patrol. He went 
to work on the much traveled high- 
way lending into Salisbury on July 
4 and did an excellent job. 

Jake is a dummy. The electronic 
speed computer beside him in the 
prowl cor is also a dummy. 

But Jake is realistic and the 
motorist who glimpses him sitting 
beside the road in a prowl car gets 
bock to sane driving in a hurry. 

Even if he knows it might he Jake, 
he can't be sure. 
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offer you the only compe utioo you can find 
in the AddreMing Machine industry. 
Contult your yellow iclephonc book or write 
to The Elliott Addreuing Machine Co, 
1S5E Albany St., Cambridge 39. Man. 
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WHEN George III of England attempted to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution and 
unacknowledged by our laws and gave his assent to 
acts cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 
Thomas .Jefferson called the king a tyrant. Freed from 
England, this country attempted to set up a govern- 
ment under which such tyranny could not exist. Events 
in Dover. Ohio, suggest that this effort has failed. 

In that city of 10.200 population the Reeves Steel 
and Manufacturing Company has long been the prin- 
cipal industry. It has employed between 500 and 800 
men. Today those men are working part time as the 
company tries to spread such payrolls as it is able to 
provide into as many homes as possible. 

The Reeves Company has labor trouble. 

Not with its own employes. They are members of 
the United Steelworkers of America, a CIO affiliate 
with which the company has had satisfactory relations 
for 15 years. Not even with any other local union. 

The company is in trouble because AFL trades 
union members in Cleveland and Chicago— the com- 
pany's major outlets refuse to handle the rain spout 
ing. eaves troughs and furnace pipe which the Reeves 
Company makes. The reason is that these products 
"do not bear the union label." That is, the AFL label. 

Reeves' former customers, to stay in business them- 
selves, must now buy these materials from suppliers 
whose workers belong to AFL. This is another, 
though a somewhat different type, of the secondary 
boycotts that have recently plagued industry all over 
the country. 

With its patrons thus denied the right to buy the 
products of their c hoice, its employes on reduced pay. 
and no sense of wrongdoing on its own part. Reeves 



finds that there is apparently no relief against tyranny 
which bears a union label. 

It dare not ask its workers to join an AFL union. 
That would be a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
even supposing the men were witling to trust their 
working lives to a union which has demonstrated its 
willingness to use jobs as pawns of rivalry. 

Appeals to AFL for justice and to CIO for help get 
nowhere. Neither does presenting the case to the 
Justice Department's antitrust division or the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The Taft-Hartley Act. 
which affirms the CIO's hold on the Reeves plant, 
sought to prohibit secondary boycotts— but the provi- 
sions are full of loopholes. 

Little seems to be left but to open a plant some 
place where the company might find AFL workers. 
This would be an expense for the company, a serious 
economic blow to the city of Dover; and it would leave 
several hundred CIO members with lime to ponder the 
validity of union promises that joining the labor move- 
ment would assure job security and better times. 

It should also give businessmen, who never know 
when the tyranny of a secondary boycott may be in- 
voked against them, to think of the JerTersoninn eon 
elusion: "When a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evidence a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty . , . to provide new guards for 
their future security." 

Revision closing the loopholes in the secondary boy- 
cott provisions is among the changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act that will come before the Eighty-fourth 
Congress. These changi-s would provide new guards for 
future security. 
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OFFICE WORK STATIONS tailored for the job 




When you equip your offices 
with An Metal Desks 
anil Chairs fitted to individual job 
functions you will get — 

...Sustained work from each office employee because 
working comfort is the first consideration in the design, construction and 

operating features of job-matched Art Metal New Century Desks and An Metal 
Correct Seating Office Chairs — 

...An end to fatigue caused by needless reaching, bending, and moving around. 
bftOKhW Art Metal organizes each desk for all-day working convenience. Art Metal chairs provide full 
natural body support with exclusive "Tilt-Action" Scat and "Live-Action" Back — 

...Time saved, errors avoided, work made easier — in short, fauvr ottttiU effitt nark (ml. 

With the most complete line of executive and general office desks and chairs ever developed, your Art Metal dealer 
or branch can render valuable service in organizing efficient work stations for your office. Consult the "Yellow 
Pages" under Office Furniture or Office Equipment, or write Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 1 3, N. Y. 



ASK FOR ACM Art Metal 
ai<t* to efficient oi/jini/Jiion 
■ml u*c of office work »Ulioru... 

Q "Manual of DnV Drawer Layout- 

□ "Correct Sitting PoMure" 

□ An Meial "New Century" De»k 
anil Chair Literature 
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The hotter... the better 

Carbon ha- a peculiar quality— it's at its best when ? 'lhe heat is on 1 



In the roaring heat of steelmakers' furnaces, molicn 
melals l>oil and Imlihlc like waler in a teakettle. 

STANDING FIRM in the intense heal of rruinv erf then 
furnaces are inner wall- made nf Murks nf rarlton. 

Because pure carlton laugh* at heat — actually grows 
stronger as it gel* holler — it ha* become vitally im- 
portant in making iron, steel, and many of the oilier 
ihing* all of us use every day. 

IN CHEMISTRY, carbon and to refined coomb, graphite, 
handle ho| and violent chemicals that would quickly 
destroy metal or other materials. Today there are 
pumps, pipes, tank linings, even entire ch em iral -process- 
ing structures — all made of carhon or graphite. 



UCC . . . AND CARBON For over 60 yean i}„- , pie 

of Union Carhide have pioneered in the discovery, de- 
velopment, and produelion of many carhon ami graph- 
ite product* for hoih industry and the home. This is 
one more way in which L (X Iransfnrms the elements 
of nature for the benefit of all. 

PMIi Awn how AU.OYS. Carboss, Cases. Chemicals, and 

Plastics improve many things that you use. Ask jor "Products 
and Processes" booklet H. 

I \i<>\ Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

>• EAST 41 ND STiriT l'HH Kit Tuan 17.N.T. 

In Canada: UNION CARDIDE CANADA LIMITED 



National Cirbom 
ACHEION Klccnoda 

KahbaTB Carriaun-Rauiaat Equipment 



UCCs Trndc-murketi Prtxlucls include 

ELEcntOHCT A and Mriib HaVKEI 5TELLITE Alloyi ta M W W Ann-Fre 
Eveready I ,.hl„rh.« ind Bmtnei P*( ir-OLltE Arriylex 
BAKBLirE, VlwVllTf . and ). " f .. Iti.ua 



LlHDE Oijtm 

Dine* Carhide 

SYKIUEIIt OtGANIC CHEMICAL! 



